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AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 


Historic Towns of New England 


Edited by Lyman P. PowELuL. With over 150 illustrations. 8vo- 

Contents: Portland, Rutland. Salem, Boston, Cambridge, Concord, 
Plymouth, Cape Cod Towns, Deerfield, Newport, Frovideoce, Hartford, 
New Haven. 

These papers, while written in pooular style, are in each case the work 
of a writer having authoritative knowledge of the historic details and in- 
cidents considered, and the book wiil form a coatribution of distinct and 
permanent value to the history of New England and of the country. 


The Romance of the House of Savoy 
1005-1519 


By ALETHEA WEIL, author of ‘ The Story of Venice,” “ Vittoria 
Colonna,” ‘**Two Doges of Venice,” etc. With illustrations 
reproduced chiefly from contemporary sources, 2 vols., 12mo, 
The history of the present royal house of Italy is full of romantic in- 

cidents, but, as far at least as Englisn-speaking readers are concerned, it 
is thus far but little known. Mme. Weil has had at her command in the 
pec of these volumes a large mass of original information, partly 
n shape of manuscripts and archives that have not heretofore been 
brought into print. The sketches that have been based upon her re- 
searches, while gracofully written aad popular in style, are, therefore, the 
result of careful historic investigation. 


Tennyson 


His Homes, his Friends, and his Work. By ELISABETH LUTHER 
Cary. With illustrations in photogravure. Large 8vo, gilt top. 
The work of Miss Cary has been avowedly based upon the large mass 
of literature which has come into existence in regard to the life. the work, 
and the environment of the poet laureate. This material has been utilized 
with good critical judgment and with an effective literary style. 


Saladin, and the Fall of the Kingdom 


of Jerusalem 


By STANLEY LANE POOLE. author of ‘*The Moors in Spain,” etc. 
No 24 in The Heroes: of the Nations Series. Fully illustrated. 
Large 12mo, $1 50. Half leather, $1.75 . 

The latest issues in this series are ‘‘ The Cid Campeador,” ‘Robert E. 

Lee,” and ‘‘U S Grant.’’ The next volume will be ** Bismarck and the 

New German Empire.” 


Modern Spain 


By Martin A.S, Hume. No. 53 in The Story of the Nations Se- 
ries. Fally illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50. Half leather, $1.75. 
The latest issues in this series are ‘‘ The Building of the British Em- 

pire,” “ The Franks,” and *‘ Modern France.’’ The next volume will be 

** Modern Spain.” 


Israel Putnam 


Farmer, Pioneer, and Major-General. By WILLIAM FARRAND 
LivinGston. No. 2 in the American Men of Energy Series. 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, $1 50. 

The first volume in this series is “* Benjamin Franklin,” by Edward 


Robins. Jr. The next volume wil] be devoted to ' H 
of the Revolution,” by Noah Brooks. , " st su oe age 


Philip Melanchthon, 1497-1560 


The Protestant Preceptor of Germany. By James WILLIAM 
Ricaarp, D D , Professor of Homiletics. Latheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa No. 2 in The Heroes of the Re- 

tion Series. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50. 
The first volume in this series is “ Martin Luther, the H f the Re- 
ro by e. a. tn wane | i will Se deveted to 
t ” 
or tobe 5 hee + rvice of the Reformation, 





Where Ghosts Walk 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in History and Literature 
By Marion HARLAND, author of ‘Some Colonial Homesteads,” 
etc. With 33 Lilustrations. &vo. 

The clever author of ‘Colonial Homesteads”"' has utilized her expe 
riences in Europe and her literary training for the preparation of a +eries 
of papers devoted t» certain historic places with which are to be connect 
ed the names of characters familiar in history and in literature. Mra, 
Terhune’s descriptions are in each case the result of personal observa- 


tion. 
Historic New York 


the Second Series of the Half-Moon Papers. Edited by 
AUD WILDER GOODWIN, ALICE CARRINGTON Royce, Ruta 
With 31 [liustrations. 


— 


PUTNAM, and Eva PALMER BROWNELL. 

8vo, gilt top, $2 50. 

Contents: Slavery in Old New York. Tammany Hall, Prisons and 
Punishmeots. the New York Press in the 18th Cent»ry, Bowling Green, 
Old Family Names, Old Taverns and Posting Inns, Neutral Ground, Old 
Schools and Schoolmasters, The Doctor in Old New York, Breuklen, The 
Battle of Hariem Heights. 


Firat and Second Series, in box, $5.00, 


Roman Africa 
Archeological Walks in Algiersand Tunis. By Gaston Borsster, 
author of ‘‘Cicero and His Friends,” ‘‘Rome and Pompei” 
‘“*The Country of Horace and Virgil.” Authorized English 
Version by ARABELLA Warp. With 4 Maps. Large l2a0. 


A Shorter Course in Munson Phono- 
graphy 


Adapted for the Use of Schools and for Self-Instruction. By James 


E. Muwson. author of the Munson System of Phonography 
and *‘The Artof Phonograpby.” 12mo. 


Putnam’s Gem Pocket Pronouncing 


Dictionary 


Of the English Language. Size, 34%x2% inches, % inch in thick- 
ness. Weight, 344 ounces. Comprises 608 pages, printed in 
clear, distinct new type, on Bible paper, that, while thin as 
tissue, is absolutely opaque. Contains 25,000 words. Gives 
full defiaition and pronunciation of each word. Bound in full 
flexible leather, red edges, 75 cents. 


The Establishment of Spanish Rule in 


America 


An Introduction to the History and Politics of Spanish America. 
By BERNARD Moses, Professor in the Usiversity of California, 
author of ‘‘ Democracy and Social Growth in America,” etc, 
12mo, $1.25. 


The Lost Provinces 


How Vansittart Came Back to France. By Louis Tracy, author 
of * The Final War,” ‘“‘An American Emperor,” etc. With 
12 full-page Illustratious. 12mo. 


One of the Pilgrims 


A Bank Story. By Anna Fvuuver, author of “ Pratt Portraits,” 
“A Literary Courtship,” “A Venetian June,” etc. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


Final Proof 
Or, The Value of Evidence. By Ropricugs OrroLenovt, author 
of “An Artist in Crime,” ‘‘ The Crime of the Ceatury,” ete. 
No, 33 in the Hudson Library. i6mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
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The N ation: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


FOUNDED 1865. 


(Entered at the New York City Post Office as second- 
class mail-matter.)} 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, pustpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the ch ge of which to 
a subsequent date bec.mes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postalorder, payable to ** Publisher of the Nation.” 

When achange of addrees is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1, lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page or 
top of column, Cuts are not inserted on the first 
page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
* Advertisementa must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. mM. 

Discounts furnished on application. 





The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,000 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inapection of advertisers. 
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Educational. 


Los Angeies, West 23d Street. 
Mi RLBORO UGH SCHOOL Mh GIRLS. 
Mrs. GrorcE A. CASweELL, Prin: 





ELAWARE, Wilmin Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES EBB S 


Beonting and Day School for Girls will reoven 
September Prepares for Coll _ 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Was 
WEVY CHASE ye go ‘and English 
School for Girls. hint 5 of bow ton. Feonoh 


. Mile. L. M. Bou- 
Lieny. Assistant Principal, . PETTIGREW, City 
Post Office, Washington, D.C, 


ILLtNo1s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
‘HICAGO CULLEGE OF LAW, 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE Forest UNIVERSITY. 
Two and ee — For further information, 
address the Secretar: E. E. BARRETT. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 122 and 124 W. Franklin St 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls. rs. year will begin September 

28, 1898. Mrs, H. P. Lereevre, Princi 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal, 











MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1898. Pre oy for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. C. Carter, Miss 8. R. CARTER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
stirs the Dean. 
EpmunD H. Bensett, LL.D. 





ACHUSETTS, Boston, 90 Mt. Vernon Street. 


RS. PHILIP S. STONE 
will receive into her famil dit as boarders, one or 
or two young girls who w ebaes a ing school in Boston. 


Rt, Rev, William Lawrence, DD D. se be egg Be Rev Leigh- 
ton Parks, D D., Boston; A. 8. en 72 Mari- 
borough Street, Boston; Prof T tanetiler Mass. 
Institute Technolo, ry waaton; aoe, rot, A. V.G@ Allen, 
D.D., Cambridge, 








Massacuvusetts, Cambridge, 36 Concord Ave. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls and Young Women. 
Mr. ARTGUR GILMAN is the Director. 


HUsETTs, Cambridge, 9 Channing 8t. 
HE Ly LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Key, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Du 
WDER PUOIN T SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Sctentific School, College or pettnem. Indi 
vidual teachin Elementary classes f rth boys 
Home and outdoor life. fF. B. Knape, 8. -T.). 


MasSACHUSETTs, South 
UMMER MCADEM. y. * PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School. The 
most advanced methods. 
Special attention is given to the study of English. 
Trained teachers. Terms. $500. 
PEeRLeY L. Horwe, A.M. (Harvard). 


ASSACHUSETTS, Waban (Newton). 
7NDSOR HALL SCHOOL. 


A home school for ig So 
. CHARLES H. Crarx. 











MassacHUseEtTts, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—438d year Sept. 14, 1898. A First 
Grade Preparatory Sch a sanita 3; new 
Athletic Field; live teeohing: am 


classes; generous 
table. Visitor. The Rt. Rev. witha Lawrence, D-D. 
J Head Master 


ALDEN Suaw, A.M., 
New Hampsnire, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 
building; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre- 








* Copies of the Rewer may be procured 
in "Parte at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de VOpéra, 
and in London of B, F. Stevens, 7 Trafalgar 
Snare, American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 

illiam Street, Strand, W. C, 
London agent for advertisements, H. A. De- 
lille, Langham Hotel. 


EUROPEAN WIN TER RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conven 


fences. Best re 





ferences. Llustrated pamphieta on application. 
Bo eel cal Cag. Lawpeer, Proorietor. 
We buy and sell bills of change t 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of mou oy on 
of Europe, Austraiia, and South Africa: also 
mare. Capen poe gn | issue Sommercia! 
; an ravellerd’ availab 

Credit. parts of the world. es sis 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO, 


NO. 509 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





tion for any college, and government academies, 
Full commercial course—business, law, stenography 
and typewriting. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, M 


OUNT HOLL Y po CADEMY.—One 
hours from New 
‘ Roy fur- 





ork. Prepares for i = _—. 
nished aghout. [atee Dew Gymn 
tory, , Excellen it boating Eaventialiv ah me 
school, LLEN, Headmast 





Co et TE “INSTITUTE. ~ $700 
v 


rf the olasa, ta the wntt 
vantages for for the he bright a and the the slow. I ‘anguages by 
B.S., Principal. 


=. "apie e wuen’ t 
Washington Ave. 





rT CATHA a iaain ee HALL. 
Diocesan School for 
a and superior advantages; 


recreation. 
wes MD 


Miss Conro, Principal 


7 Fifth Avenue. 
pi"HUGER 
and Day School for Girls. 








Educational. 


New York, N 
UDSON ‘RI VER MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—25 miles from New York. h and beau. 
Veteran teacher. Large singie, -heated 
Horses and for riaing, drill, and artil- 
practice. “It is a safe, tuorgugh schoo! , under 


ua Capt Witsox, A.M., Principal. 


tuful. 
lery 
kind 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PLATT'S SCHOOL.—The mex 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22. 1898. 





Ou10, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 
Circulars sent on application 


On10, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 
HE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 
for —. (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 
1858.)—School of Lan » Sieretaee, History, and 
Art. Elective courses tudy. Preparation for 
foreign travel. Familiy limited in number. 
Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS' AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 8. Students prepared for college. 
VERMONT, Burlingto: 


TSHOP HOPKINS HALL for GIRLS. 
Epits M. CuarRk, Princtpal. 
Bishop HALL. Visitor. 








VERMONT, Burlington. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTT- 
tute for Boys. yohary drill, H. H, Ross, Prin- 
. Bishop Hal 





ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1648. Circularon 
application. Opens sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila.. Pa- 


THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY FALL CuUURSE begins Sapam eer 1, 
REGULAR WINTER COURSE begins Octo 

EXC&LLENST Ts ACHING FaCiLITIES: ihe nd College 
Buildings; Superb Lecture Hail and Amphitheatres; 
large aud completly equipped Fg oy mee capa- 
cio’is Hospitals and Dispeusary; Lyiog-in Department 
for teaching Clinical Obstetrics; large Clinics. Terms 
reasonapie. 


Send for oer, ‘ ee. oak 
N. E, Cor. Madison Yat phew Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Chauncy-Hall School, 


458 BOYLSTON STREE?, - = BOSTON. 
Oldest, ee ee known Preparatory 














saa ae Se yey se, refesional ec of Tock: 
Ca es forwarded. Seventy-first year 
begins Sept. 

TAYLOR, DeMERITTE, & HAGAR. 
NEW YORK gehools the LAW 
UNIVERSITY 2 2cpect. in Pe 

Retalc College, Ors  Gra- 
duate School, 
UNIVERSITY COL nL LEGE. sora ace address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, gistrar, Washington Square, 
New York City. 





Meadville Theological School, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


7 
: 
wl 


dc secta’ . Aim—Scientific study 
of , ethics, sociology, and preparation for 
the mi ve re. two in- 
structors, numerous rs of national reputa- 
tion. Tul 





. tion free. 
For catalogues apply to PRES. CARY. 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. #8 Instructors. 
AY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. INDIANAPOLIS, END. 
DORE L.SEWALL, Founder. Catalogue Free. 


Mr. & Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoarDING AND Day 
SCHOOL ror GirLs, OCTOBER 5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


THE PHILLIPS aaErey oe en Se 
elec ttt aA na 


standing 
Bag 
logo and P. Ruatratcd Qupploment,addren Exeter, N. H. 


Ss Margaret's School for Girls, 
Waterbury, ae 
Excell ih i. 1, music, 
git courses. Ploanats end heaktel shuation.” ogth 
year, Mise MARY R, HILLARD, Principal. 
Pensionnat Prancals de |’ Academie du Vermont, 
and Tralateg School for Teachers of French. 
Opens Sept. 26. Rev. L, ©. ROUX, M.A., Saxton’s 
River, Vt., near Bellows Falls, 
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Educational. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBER 8, 1898. 


ag oe in draw 
= = inting 
artistic anato: 


nd also 


tive design, a pal 


tive. 


| By Grorce G. Van Mater, M.D., D.V.S., 


from the cast and, from 


nd | 


instructors F. Benson, rbell, and | 
Philip Hale Drawing and cigah Mrs. Wil. | 
Ham Stone ve 


bay asi 
4 the 
Museum. r 


detailed information, a 


Cross (Perspective). 
free use of the 
ELIZABETH LOMBARD. Manager. 


culars 2 giving 


Pu 
of 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 
Veterinary Ophthalmology 


Professor 
of Ophthalmology in the American Veterinary 
College. 
Plate and seventy-one Engravings. 

This book being the only one published in the 
English soenes on Oputhalmology for Veterina- 
rians, will be med by students and practition- 
ers. The diseases of the eye apd the treatment 
are concisely described, and therefore, having a 
good index, the book will be found of value. 

rosie cloth, $3.00. 
pplication. For sale by all book 





Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N., C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate, 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 





In the H nds of the Hudson. Number limited 
wnt ten. gg =. life with careful indi- 
vidual traini: 


R. M. HUSE. M.A., Principal. Cornwall, N. Y. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
tor Young Ladies and Children. 
23d year begins Sept. 19. 
Resecca 8. Rice, A.M.,and Many E. BeEDy A.M., Prins, 


NEW YORK o Renee * Dwight 
LAW SCHOOLS Yorx City of Insts wetion. 


LL B., in two years; LL.M. in three years. High stan- 
dards Prepares for bar of = States. Send for cata- 
logue. EKORGE CHASE, Dean, 


Mme. Rudersdoff’s sana of Voice- 


Culture and Artistic Singing. 


Mrs. B P. MOORE, 1803 N. Calvert 8t., Baltimcre, 
prepares for Concert- ‘Stage, and Oratorio. pot refer- 
ences. Address urtil Sept. 18. Rye Beach N. uw 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
The Misses Weidon sail the last of September 
pis their Ninth Annual Class of Youn Ledies fora 
Foreign Tour. Address THE MOORINGs, 
Lock HAVEN, Pa. 

















Teachers, etc. 


HE PRINCIPAL OF A WELL-ES.- 

tablished Girls’ School, desiring to change its 

loca lon, wouid like to he«r of a couatry or suburban 

Place where a good school is needed and would be 
Well supported. M.. care of Nafton. 


ANITED.—EMPLUYMENT by Cul- 

tivated lady who has taught, travelled, managed 

household. Understands drawing. Miss M., Box 121, 
Huntington, Mass. 


LAD Y, “MUCH EXPERIENCED IN 

travel and in the companionship of inva- 

lid a elderiy persons, desires a position of trust. 
Address F M., care of the Natton. 


D gg to angen LADY 1£ACHER 
desires an engagement. resident or visiting. 
Higher English, Languages, and Music. 

SUCCESSFUL, Office of the Nation. 














EPARATION FOR CULLEGE BY 

atutor of experience (Pb D., Harv). A pleasant 

home provided, with personal oversignt, in Cambridge, 
Mass. Highest eferences. W., care Nation. 





HARVARD M. A. DESIRES POSI- 
tion as private tutor. Best references. Address 
B., care Aation. 


( *sess W. STUNE, Lutor for Har- 
vard. 68 Cheatnut Street. Boston. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. rietors. 
4 Ashburton Piace, Buston. jaa ink st., Was 
156 Fifth ave., NewYork, 414 Cent. Bag.» , Minneapolis 
» Denver. $25 Stine -LosAngeles 
Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 825 M’ketS8t., San Francisco 


LBANY 1EACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 


es with com t teachers Assists teachers 
taining p. sitions. HakLan P FREsCa, Manager. 


HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Puliman Building, Cuicago Branch 
Des Moines, fa. 13th year. College positions a specialty. 
CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 


Agency. Oldest and best known tn the U. 8 
isned 1865, _ Bh. 14th St, s ¥. 











re PRATT TEACHERS? AGENCY 
WM. O, PRATT, Manager 7 Fifth Ave., New York 





pas or postpeldon t receipe of price by the pubiisner. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave., (cor. 48th St.), New York. 





Brentano’s 
French Department. 


CHARLES MAIGNEN. Le Pere Hecker est-il un 
75¢.; by mail, 85c. 
we... DEMOLINS. A quel tient la superio- 

rite des Anglo-Saxons.... 75c.; by mati, 85c. 


Cee e ee e eee weeee 


Stacdawekesene seseceee 785¢.; by matl, S5c. | 
ae... ROSTAND. C oe Bergerac. 
’ ; by mail, 83c. 
GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. a on Morta. 
$1.40. postpaid. 


PERDINAND BKUNETIERE. Manuel de I’his- 
toire de la litterature francaise. 

$1.10; by mall, $1.22. 

31 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


SOULE’S SYNONYMES. 





or Parallel 


80N, LL.D., Mills #rotessor of 

versity of California, Crown vo, 88 
Crabb and Roget are archaic in the presence of 

this comprehensive and invaluable work, as revised 

» oe new edition.—The Maiiand kxpress, New 
ork. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. _ 


The English Catalogue of Books, 


V olume V., 1890-1897 


(inclusive), an 8vo of 1,200 pages, half bound—-§25.00 
net—imported duty free for College ana Public Libra. 
ries $18 90 net, is now re: . The author and Subject 
Alphabet ta in this volume for the first time combined 
in one, there ng about 60,000 auchor and 70,000 





Ons, designed a8 @ practical guide | 


Illustrated by.one Chromo-lithograph | 





HARKNESS 


Ready October |. 


A Complete Latin Grammar 


AND 


A Short Latin Grammar 
By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor in Brown University. 





The above announcement will be welcome news 
to all classical teachers. The booksare new books, 


| not revisions, and will be the most important con 


tributions to classical instruction that 
peared in many years. They represent the fruits 


have ap 


| of the latest and most authoritative scholarship, 


and the increased appreciation of the 
well as the beauty of classical learning 
THE COMPLET LATIN GRAMMAR is design 


utility as 


| ed at once as a text-book for the classroom and a 


ee DEMOLINS. Les meg d’aujour- | 





book of reference. It presents systematically for 


| the benefit of the beginner the leading facts and 
| laws of the Latin language, and also provides a 


curately for the needs of the advanced student 
By brevity and conciseness in phraseology and by 
com pac tness in arrangement, qualities which coa- 
tributed in the highest degree to the success of 
Prof. Harkness's earlier works, the author has 
compressed within the limits of a convenient ma 
nual such carefully sclected grammatical facts as 
would otherwise fill a much larger volume 

The difficult and intricate subject of the Sub 


| junctive has been simplified and most clearly ex 
Bictionens of English 83ynonymes and Synonymous | 


plained. Syntax receives special consideration, 
and is treated with exceptional vividness, Hidden 
Quantity, asubject in which great advances have 
been made in late years, receives full attention 
Its treatment accords with the results of the latest 
research in this special fleld. ° 

In determining the character of the work, con 
sideration has been had to the importance of 
bringing the treatment which the practical needs 
of the school and college demand into harmony 
with the results recently gathered by specialists 
in the fleld of historwal grammar and linguistic 
study. Oa this point the author has been fortunate 
n having secured the cordial co operation of three 


| of the eminent Latinists who are engaged in the 


subject entries. In many other ways improvements | 


are introduced. 
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the laws of the language in such forms of statement 
his whole 
course of study, the paradigma, rules, and discus 
sions have in general been introduced in the exact 


| form and language of the Complete Latin Gram 


t. Catalogues i 
-_ | editiuns of Latin authors, as the numbering of the 
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sections is the same as in the Complete Latin Gram 


| Mar. 
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‘There is no doubt that this diary will produce an even greater 
sensation. ... In many quarters the author will be denounced as 
indiscreet and his book will be described as a mere collection of 
trivialities, spicy stories, gossip, and scan- 
dal . . . however, it will be generally acknow- 
ledged that the author was in a position to 
learn the truth and has desired to tell it. ... 

*. . . In Busch’s pages the figure of the 
famous Chancellor rises with lifelike vigor and color, and the sur- 
roundings and historical background are skilfully drawn, Considered 
merely asa biography, the specific aim of 
which is to impress indelibly the traits of 
the subject’s personality, this diary would 
constitute a literary achievement of high 
rank, even if its hero were a purely ficti- 
tious character, and not the most powerful 
individuaiity among the great politicians 
of our century... . 

‘*Whether the great German Chancellor 
left memoirs is uncertain; he began them, 
but whether he completed them is unknown; 
even if such documents exist in manuscript, 
it is extremely doubtful whether they will 
see the light, at least for some years to 
come, Meanwhile we have a substitute for 
them in the two capacious volumes... . 
The Prince, indeed, may be said to have been a collaborateur with 
Dr. Busch in the preparation of the earliest manuscript for the press.” 

—TuHE Sun. 


A Literary 
Ach‘everment 
of High Rank. 





Bismarck that can 


century, 


out it.”’ 


“Dr. Busch is an admirable raconteur, and you get from his 
notes a vivid impression of Bismarck, who was the really great 
man of the last half of the present century. 

“That Dr. Busch is absolutely fearless 
and writes what he believes to be true rela- 
tive to Bismarck is apparent. 

‘* It is absolute accuracy Dr. Busch strives for.” 
, —Tax ADVERTISER, Boston, 


Absolutely 
Fearless. 





‘Altogether, these exceptionally de- 
lightful memoirs afford a‘ picture of 


. Lt is not too much to say that the 
political history of Germany during this 
and probably also that of 
Europe, cannot now be written with- 


—Tur HERALD, Boston. 


‘*We must accept these Memoirs as at any rate authoritative; in 
everything that relates to the personality of Bismarck he is eminently 
worth reading; when he speaks only the words that the Chancellor 
puts into his month we must give his pages 


high rank. Boswellizing his hero upon every Eminently 
opportunity, he accumulates little by little Worth 
the raw material for a complete portrait. Reading. 


If his Boswellian adoration, sinking often to 

a sycophancy which even the immortal Jemmy could not have cher- 
ished, were less in evidence, he would be invaluable. As it is, the 
gigantic figure of Bismarck imposed itself 
upon him with such force that it seems to 
push its way through the jungle of his 
notes; by its own weight and bulk it 
emerges from the mass of conversation and 
newspaper writing which Dr. Busch repro- 
duces, and we gain, in spite of the inde- 
fatigable reporter, a powerful impression. 
. . He writes like one accustomed to 
deal with political events in a vein of free, 
forcible, and popular exposition. He is 
skilful and clever, a great special plead- 
er. He is a German, and hence is 
fond of details, setting them all forth 
with admirable patience. . . . He was 
in the fullest possible sympathy with 
the Chancellor.”—THr New YORK TRIBUNE. 


never be rivalled. 


‘By far the most important contribution yet made to Bismarck’s 
life during this period, and to his character, both as a man, as a states- 
man, and asa diplomat. It is also invalua- 
ble as historical material. Will never be 

‘* Bismarck knew that the author had Surpassed. 
prepared this diary, and gave him full per- 
mission to publish it the minute he (Bismarck) should be under ground. 

‘«It will probably never be surpassed as a revelation of the charac- 
ter of Prince Bismarck, and this makes it specially interesting at the 
present time.”—THz H&Rrap, Boston. 
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The Week. 


The State Department gave out on 
Thursday a statement to the effect that 
tne Peace Commissioners had had a 





“free discussion’; that the commission | 
goes to Paris “fully prepared to follow | 


a course of action mapped out for it,” 


and that “at the very outset” it will | 


be “made clear to the Spanish Com- 


missioners” that “there can be no devia- | 


tion from or modification of the de- 


mands made by the United States.’”’ The | 


reflection must occur to any one who 
reads this, that under these circum- 
stances there is no need of any Peace 
Commission at all; but accompanying the 


cording to the cabinet view, the Com- 
missioners do not go “under ironclad 
and unchangeable instructions,” 
“there is a certain amount of flexibility 
in the instructions.” 


| 
} 
| 


bring out the facts, attemp 


The Nation. 


ts to call into | 


existence a board with no more powers | 


than a number of reporters would have, 
whom any one can “stuff’’ with any in 
formation he pleases, and to whom any 


| service. 






garrison and fleet. 
like the natural plan of campaign. It 
would have utilized both arms of the 
It would have given Gen. Shaf- 


This certainly reads 


| ter the aid of something better than ar- 


| one can refuse any information that he 
dislikes to give. The conclusions of such 
a board would not be of any higher value 


than the conclusions any one can reach 
for himself by reading the newspapers. 
The result is that the President's scheme 
of investigation thus far pleases no- 
body, least of all those who are asked to 
serve, which is usually the result of 
trying to please everybody. 





Gen. Shafter’s report on the battle of 
Santiago, or so much of it as has been 
made public, adds little to our know- 


ledge of the military situation which 
dispatch which contains the foregoing | 


is another which contains something | 
very different—the cabinet view. Ac- | 


confronted him. As we said at the time, 
it is impossible to make the public take 
interest in technical criticisms of a cam- 
paign which ended in such overwhelming 


| success. Yet Gen. Shafter writes in part 


for | 


“The Peace Commissioners are in no sense | 


mere mouthpieces, but, having chosen 


with the greatest care and consideration five | 
men in whom he puts the most implicit con- | 
fidence, the President feels that they are to | 


be trusted with the interests of the United 
States. It is not expected that they will have 


but, with ample opportunities for consulta- 


for military experts, as is evident from 
the explanation which he gives of his 
decision to assault intrenched troops 
after only a hurried and imperfect re- 
connoissance, and with a wholly inade- 
quate supply of artillery. His defence is 
the only possible one. It was a choice of 


| evils with him, he says. To have got his 
a free rein on the larger questions of policy, 


tions by cable and otherwise, there is no | 
reason why the Commissioners should not | 


be able to carry out the desires of the Ad- 


ministration, and at the same time have the | 


opportunity to shape those desires somewhat 
by conveying any information they may se- 
cure.”’ 

There is unquestionably a good deal of 
flexibility somewhere. The fact of the 
matter is that these Commissioners, 
though they may have some latitude 
left them as to details, will be con- 
trolled by telegraph from Washington. 


They are not in any proper sense of the | 


word free agents, and the responsibility 
for what they do rests on the President. 
It will be his treaty of peace when 
it is signed, and the function of three 
of the Peace Commissioners will be to 
get it through the Senate. The part 
played in the matter by Mr. Gray will 
be watched with interest. He was put 
on as a Democrat, no doubt for the 
purpose of securing Democratic votes in 
the Senate. He is supposed to be a non- 
expansionist,and his appointment caused 
a good deal of disgust in the expansion- 
ist camp. 





The difficulty Mr. McKinley finds in| 
getting good men to serve on his war- 
investigation committee comes evident- 
ly from its being recognized as a farce. 
It is a farce, because the President, hav- | 
ing power, as Commander-in-Chief, to 
order a real judicial investigation and 


artillery to the front would have been 
the work of days, considering the im- 
passable roads and the tropical climate 
and daily deluges of rain. Meanwhile, 
sickness was beginning to make inroads 
among the troops. There was also the 
danger that a storm might any day scat- 
ter his transports and so cut off his sup- 
plies. Moreover, it was important to an- 
ticipate the arrival of Spanish reinforce- 
ments. All these reasons led him to de- 
cide on the desperate plan of direct as- 


sault; and it cannot be denied that, if 








| 


he states the whole case, his decision 
was justifiable on military grounds as 
well as by the transcendent victory 
which came in the end. 





But does Gen. Shafter state the whole 
case? There was a@ passage in Admiral 
Sampson’s report which has been little 
noticed, but which is highly significant 
in this connection. The commander of 
the fleet outlined the plan of campaign 
which he and his officers, from long 


| 





study of the situation, had agreed to re. | 


commend to Gen. Shafter upon his ar- 
rival. This was for the army to keep 


out. The idea was for the men-of-war 


tillery, as the ships could have ma- 
neuvred off shore so as to rain a fire 
of all kinds upon the enemy's front 
and fortifications. Furthermore, Admi- 
ral Sampson reported that Gen. Shafter 
at first fully accepted this plan, and the 
fleet supposed it was to be followed. But 


suddenly, for reasons not given, the 
army struck off on its own book 
across country. Why was this? Was 


there jealousy of the navy on the part 
of the army? Did Shafter get orders 
from Washington to see to it that the 
laureis should fall to the army? There 
have been some hints of this, and some 
sentences in the various reports give 
color to this disagreeable suspicion. It 
is one of the subjects which must be 
referred to the congressional committee 
of investigation of the conduct of the 
war, now more imperatively needed than 
ever; and that committee must get to 
the bottom of the matter. 


It becomes clearer every day that very 
few soldiers like the prospect of serv- 
ing in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phi- 
lippines. Republican organs in New 
England, like Congressman Barrett's 
Boston Advertiser, maintain that to keep 
Massachusetts volunteers in Porto Rico, 
where they are falling victims to disease, 
“ig practically a violation of the im- 
plied pledges under which they en- 
listed.” Gov. Pingree of Michigan has 
allowed the members of one regiment 
which is encamped in that State to 
express their feelings, and fully one- 
half have indicated their desire to drop 
soldiering and go home. The Richmond 
Dispatch publishes a letter which states 
that at least 80 per cent. of the men 
in the Second Virginia Regiment, now 
in Florida, desire to be mustered out; 
that they “are tired of monotonous 
camp life, tired of being starved and 
half-clothed, tired of being forced to stay 
in a climate which shows by the num- 
ber of dead that are daily buried and 
the number sent away from the hos- 
pitals that it does not suit us at all.” 
The feeling is still stronger among the 
lowa volunteers who have been South. 
The men of one regiment at Jackson- 
ville raised such a clamor to go home 


| that the regiment has been ordered mus- 


| steadily in touch with the ships through- | 


to shell the shore clear of the enemy as | 
our troops advanced along it; then to. 


have a combined attack by sea and land 


upon Fort Morro; after which the way | 
would be clear to free the harbor of | is to furnish its share of the troops that 


torpedoes and close in on the Spanish | will be needed. 





tered out, and the members of the only 
other lowa regiment have caught the in- 
fection, and are making similar demands. 
The Keokuk Gate City, a Republican 
newspaper edited by Congressman Clark, 
shows that this means a draft if lowa 
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The situation thus portrayed in Iowa 
is really startling when contrasted with 
the demands of the expansion policy. A 
large army is essential to the carrying 
out of that policy. How are we to get 
such an army? People generally answer 
this question by saying, Increase the 
number of regulars. But regulars are 
only volunteers under different condi- 
tions. Except in case of a draft, we 
can only add 50,000 men to our regular 
army through the enlistment of 50,000 
men. But if men will not enlist as 
volunteers, they are not going to enlist 
as regulars. We have referred to the 
statement now going the rounds that 
there is a large crop of desertions from 
the regular regiments thgt have been 
suggested for garrison duty abroad, and 
a lack of enthusiasm in the recruiting 
offices. Congressman Clark, who speaks 
with knowledge, confirms this view of 
the feeling among the regulars. “I find 
in my own experience,” he says in the 
Gate City, “relatively as many requests 
by parents and soldiers to secure dis- 
charge from the regular as from the 
volunteer service.”” The conclusion which 
this Republican Congressman draws 
from these developments is that “be- 
fore the people say anything more about 
occupying the islands that have fallen 
to us by the war with Spain, they must 
settle in their own purpose whether or 
not they are going to have such an 
army as such occupancy necessarily in- 
volves.” The situation is happily hit off 
by the Portland (Me.) Press, when it 
says that “the people may be in favor 
of expansion, but indirectly they want 


the country expanded without the help 


of their sons.” 





Aguinaldo’s statesmanship has been 
clearly underrated. A reporter of the 
Associated Press has had an interview 
with him in which he gave utterance to 
views of considerable soundness. He 
said it appeared to him that the Ame- 
ricans had come to the Philippines to 
fight the Spaniards, and that, having 








done this, and beaten them, they would | 


go away. 
thing else? 
what organ, have we ever laid claim 
to the Philippines? 
on our behaif that the islands of right 
belonged to us, or that the Spaniards 
were keeping us out of them? Did 
Dewey set up any such claim when he 
went down there after the Spanish fleet? 
If he said anything to anybody before 
beginning to slaughter the Spaniards, 
did he say they must surrender the isl- 
ands? Did he not say simply that they 


Why should he think any- | 
When or where, and by | 


Who has ever said | 


| 


sibility” theory? If Aguinaldo is a good 
enough insurgent for us to go 10,000 
miles to help him achieve his indepen- 
dence, is he not good enough to carry on 
his own government when the indepen- 
dence is achieved? Speak up, reverend 
gentlemen. 





While we are deciding what to do | 


with the Philippines, the Filipinos under 
Aguinaldo are holding their first consti- 
tutional convention. Malolos has been 
selected as the temporary capital of the 
revolutionary government, just as Phila- 
delphia was by us, and Aguinaldo, the 
Filipino Washington, has issued an ad- 
dress. 
according to the London Times corre- 
spondent, consisted chiefly of congratu- 


lation 
6 on the happy termination of the | which the weight of a gold dollar shall 


revolution, and, strange to say, “the 
complete conquest of the territory” the 
right of conquest over which we main- 
tain is vested in us. Aguinaldo then 


called upon his congress to follow the | 


example of England, America, and 
France, and prepare a constitution and 
promulgate laws. The message excited 
but little enthusiasm, we are told, “be- 
cause it was absolutely non-committal,” 
i. e., on the subject of the relations of 
the new government with the United 
States, which shows that the Tagals dif- 
fer from Americans, who are more and 
more delighted with their President the 
more non-committal he is. But Agui- 
naldo is a sharp fellow, and knows what 
he is about. 





All doubt about the nomination of Col. 
Roosevelt as the Republican candidate 


for Governor seems to have been re- | 
moved by the momentous interview be- | 
tween him and Platt on Saturday. The | 


“old man” went through what must 
have been a painful experience in an ex- 
tremely creditable manner. So far as 
outward appearance went, nobody could 
have inferred that he was not enjoying 
himself, yet his misery must have been 
intense. He was abdicating his chief 
function as the “nominating power” of 
the party, and was allowing the people 
to exercise it in favor of a civil-ser- 
vice reformer. Quigg and a few other 
faithful agents of the old system of State 
government stood by and witnessed the 
scene with deep emotion. They had seen 
the “old man” give the high - toners 
many a strong dose, but they never 


| expected to live to see him administer a 


| dose like this to himself. Small wonder 
| that many of them feel constrained to 
| give public assurance that the machine 


must surrender their fleet? Did not the | 


thought of seizing the islands first enter 
the broad intelligence of Mr. McKinley 
after Dewsy’s battle? Was it not then 


that the Almighty revealed his purpose 
about the Philippines to the clergy? Was 
it not then, and then only, that they 
got up “the moral and religious respon- 





will support Col. Roosevelt “loyally,” 


| somewhat after the manner of the Re- 


publican Boys in the late: Johnny 
O'Brien’s day, who signed a pledge to 
“pull straight” in every particular cam- 
paign. 





The financial portion of the platform 








adopted by the Republican State con- 
vention in Connecticut on Thursday 
(otherwise a conspicuously time-serving 
manifesto) constitutes the most advanc- 
ed body of doctrine thus far put forth 
by any convention of the party. It im- 
proves every possible occasion to use the 
word “gold,” and it ostentatiously dis- 
misses the “bimetallism’’ humbug by 
declaring that “the impossibility of ef- 
fecting an international agreement with 
the leading commercial nations of the 


| world for the free coinage of silver has 


been clearly demonstrated.” It recog- 
nizes the necessity that Congress should 
do something to assure the permanence 


The substance of his message, |of the gold standard, and not only 


“favors such national monetary legisla- 
tion as will maintain our paper and sil- 
ver currency at a parity with gold, by 


be established at the present standard, 


' and by which every paper and silver dol- 


| 





lar and every obligation for the payment 
of money shall be redeemable in gold,” 
but it goes the step further which the 
situation demands, and favors also “such 
changes in our present monetary system 
as will furnish ample credit facilities 
for conducting business in all parts of 
the country by the retirement of Govern- 
ment. notes and the issue of banknotes 
so secured as to insure their redemption 
in gold of the present standard of fine- 
ness.” This is the first demand which 
any Republican convention has ever 
made for the retirement of the green- 
backs, and its significance is emphasized 
by the statement of the Hartford Courant 
that this fair and square demand for 
such retirement “was loudly applauded” 
by the delegates. 





The republic of Honduras, so far as it 
has transferrable value, appears to have 
been made over to an American syndi- 
cate consisting of Chauncey Depew, John 
Jacob Astor, Benjamin F. Tracy, and 
their associates. At any rate, Col. 
Cooper, general manager of “the Hon- 
duras Syndicate,” is quoted as declaring 
that these gentlemen have a concession 
authorizing them to collect the customs 
revenues of Honduras, to settle its debt 
(amounting to about $32,000,000), to 
build a railroad from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, to establish a bank, and to run a 
coastwise line of steamships. In return 
for this “the State” gets $500,000 a year 
to go on with, and, we presume, keeps 
up the army and navy and the police. 
To gome minds it might seem as if the 
State got the best of the bargain, but 
then the debt will undoubtedly be scaled 
down so that the associates can make 
their enterprise pay. We wish ft all suc- 
cess. Similar bargains are to be bad in 
every Spanish-American country, from 
the Isthmus to the Cape. There must 
be a cause of war somewhere among 
them. 





The Cortes has given Sagasta the 
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power to alienate national territory, and 
he has no further use for it at present. 
There was a vast deal of confusion in 
the few sessions, and one noble Senator 
has made himself ‘‘a popular idol” by de- 
nouncing the generals to their faces and 
telling him they ought to be hung in 
their own sashes. There were also pro- 
tests from Carlist and Republican Depu- 
ties, and a manifesto from Gen. Po- 
lavieja. denouncing all the governing 
men of Spain as “rotten,” and offering 
himself as a national purifier and 
savior. But Sagasta calmly forbade the 
protests and the manifesto to be publish- 
ed, and how unpublished protests and 
manifestos can rouse the country is not 
clear. In fact, it would seem that no- 
thing whatever could rouse the country 
except a proposition to go to war again. 
The Spanish people seem ready to hang 
any premier or general who would make 
them fight, but otherwise prepared to 
submit with true Oriental fatalism to 
whatever may come, to be apathetic be- 
fore any terms of peace, provided only 
they are terms of peace. Mr. E. J. Dil- 
lon, who writes in the Contemporary on 
“The Coming of Carlism,’” remarks 
that if the United States had demanded 


a protectorate over Spain, as well as | 
over Cuba, the common people would , 


have acquiesced without a murmur. 


Mr. Dillon’s article entirely overlooks 
one consideration which makes the Carl- 
ist situation vastly different now from 
what it was a generation ago. This is 
the quasi-guardianship of Spain held at 
present by France. The services of the 


latter country in acting as an interme- | 
diary to obtain peace from the United | 
States were well planned to consolidate | 


French interests in the Peninsula. 
French investments in Spain, which are 
extensive, are worth more now than be- 


fore Ambassador Cambon’s activities in 


the Spanish behalf, and the reason is 
that it is felt that French wishes will 
now go a long way with the Spanish 
Government. But it is safe to say that 
French influence is decidedly against the 
Carlists, Their old recruiting ground 
used to be over the Pyrenees in the 
southern departments of France, and the 


social and financial aid and comfort they | 


had from France was one of the best 
weapons in their arsenal. All that is 
now changed. The great French inte- 
rests in Spain demand stability in gov- 
ernment above all else, and there is no 
promise of stability in Carlism. It is a 
peril, no doubt, and probably robs the 
Queen and her ministers of much sleep, 
but the best opinion seems to be that 
it is not such an imminent peril as Mr. 
Dillon thinks. 


The Duke of Orleans’s manifesto on 
the Dreyfus case does not seem to be 
taken seriously anywhere. It resembles 


a good deal in style the proclamations - 





which Thackeray put in the mouth of 
“John Thomas Napoleon” in his ‘Next 
French Revolution.’ Public interest in 
Europe is more excited by the promised 
revelations of Esterhazy, who seems to 
be preparing a “confession” in London. 
The worst thing about the Dreyfus case, 
and what explains nine-tenths of the 
slowness of “revision,” is not that revi- 
sion means the exculpation of Dreyfus, 
but that it means the publication to the 
world of a story in which the heads of 
the French army must figure as sub- 
orners of perjury, or as the dupes of an 
imposture so transparent that it shows 
them to be incompetent to manage the 
business with which they are intrusted. 
But Dreyfus cases are what militarism 
tends to produce. In fact, if Esterhazy 
and Henry and Du Paty de Clam had 
‘been hired to make the military order 
and the military view of life odious and 
sickening, they could not have done 
their work better. Esterhazy, who 
seems to be a humorous swashbuckler, 
says that he has been guided throughout 
by but one maxim: “A soldier should 
place his conscience as well as his sword 
at the disposal of his superior officers.” 
The disposal of his body he reserves, 
for the moment, to himself. 


Germany has been in the colonizing 
business in Africa for some years, and 
the balance sheet up to date does not 
show those enormous profits which are 
dazzling our expansionists. German pos- 
sessions in Africa amount to 820,000 
square miles—a tidy bit of territory. 
But in it, at the beginning of 1897, 
there were but 3,913 resident Europeans, 
of whom 2,182 were Germans. This does 
not include the military force, consist- 
ing of about 3,000 officers and men, not 
reckoning in the police. The expense to 
the home Government of administering 
these African colonies is estimated for 
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the current year at $2,300,000. Mean- | 
| while the total trade, export and im- 
port, amounts to $8,250,000. But of this | 


trade only 42 per cent. is with Germany. 
In other words, Germany is paying $2,- 


300,000 to get a trade of $3,500,000, the | 
| puts the date of its completion much 


profits on which could not amount to 
more than $350,000. Net loss, $2,000,000. 


Austrian mobs have begun to kill Ita- 
lians in revenge for the assassination 
of the unfortunate Empress, and there 
have been riots at Trieste and other 
places. Meanwhile, the discussion of 
“remedies for anarchism” seems to pro- 
duce little result. One proposal made is 


' that all avowed anarchists shall be ex- 


pelled from any country in which they 
are caught, and this might certainly be 
done with any anarchist who avowed an 
intention to murder digtinguished or 
wealthy people at pleasure. But you 
can hardly expel a man for teaching 
the abstract doctrine of anarchism, any 
more than for teaching any other false 





| thought probable. 


_ doctrine. We have no doubt ourselves 


that much of the socialist teaching 
which leads people to believe that there 
is a great fund of wealth somewhere 
and that the bad people have got hold 
of it, and are cheating the poor out of 
it, tends indirectly, and, indeed, some- 
times directly, to murder; but we cannot 
do anything about it. One thing, how 
ever, is certain, and that is that the more 
causeless assassinations there are, the 
more violent and brutal and irrational! 
will be the revenge taken 


The Emperor of China’s decision to 
adopt “Western civilization” is 
startling proof of the mental and poli 
tical ferment that is going on in the 
East. A modern postal service, an ex 
tension of the right of petitioning the 
throne, and monthly published accounts 
of public receipts and expenditures are 
among the reforms promised, and 
these the third is, it is hardly necessary 
to say, the most important. It is 
distinctly Western scheme, the principle 
of Chinese finance having been strict 
privacy from time immemorial. In this 
reform it is not unfair to presume that 


a 


of 


a 


the hand of M. de Witte, the Czar's 
finance minister, may be seen. An in 
terview with Count Cassini, the Rus 


sian Ambassador here, on the subject of 
Rusian designs in China, was given out 
on Tuesday, but there is nothing new 
in it. Our newspapers have evidently 
not yet “caught on” to the Russian 
view of the true diplomatic use of the 
press, which is to employ it as a mask 
for your designs, not as an agency for 
the dissemination of information about 
them. Count Cassini predicts that “there 
will be no partition” of China, but in the 
same breath he points out that all Rus- 
sia asks is that whatever it is that is 
going on there, shall be fair all round. 





No one speaks with more authority on 
Russian matters than Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, and in the Revue des Deur 
Mondes he has an exhaustive article on 
the trans-Siberian railway, in which he 


further ahead than current opinion had 
He says that all-rail 
communication with the Pacific will not 
be possible before 1904, and 
stretch of railroad to be constructed 
through Mantchuria will apparently take 
many years more to build. This is con- 
firmatory of the view lately expressed 
by an English colonel that it was al! 
nonsense to talk of Russia being able to 
“pour” troops into North China. Even 
with the railway complete, it is not so 
easy to pour 40,000 soldiers over a single 
line of rails for an eight or ten days’ 
journey. With an Alger to do the “pour- 


the vast 


ing,” the Russian army would arrive in 


the Liao-Tong peninsula in a state con- 
siderably worse than a half-dozen bat- 
tles could have brought about. 
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APROPOS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


On the 19th of April last, Congress, be- 
ing determined to have awar with Spain, 
issued the following explanation of its 
objects: 


“Resolved, By the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

“(1.) That the people of the island of 
Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent. 

““(2.) That it is the duty of the United 
States to demand, and the Government of the 
United States does hereby demand, that the 
Government of Spain at once relinquish its 
authority and government in the island of 
Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

“(3.) That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval 
forces of the United States, and to call into 
the actual service of the United States the 
militia of the several States to such extent 
as may be necessary to carry these resolu- 
tions into effect. 

“(4.) That the United States hereby dis- 
claims any disposition or intention to exer- 
cise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over said island, except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when 
that is accomplished, to leave the govern- 
ment and control of the island to its peo- 
ple.” 


The Secretary of State then (April 20) 
sent the following dispatch to Gen. 
Woodford, our Minister at Madrid: 

“You have been furnished with the text 
of a joint resolution, voted by the Congress 
of the United States, on the 19th inst., ap- 
proved to-day, in relation to the pacification 
of the island of Cuba. In obedience to 
that act, the President directs you to im- 
mediately communicate to the Government 
of Spain said resolution, with the formal 
demand of the Government of the United 
States that the Government of Spain at once 
relinquish its authority and government in 
the island of Cuba, and withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters. In taking this step the United 
States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion, or control over said island, except for 
the pacification thereof, and asserts its de- 
termination, when that is accomplished, to 
leave the government and control of the 
island to its people, under such free and in- 
dependent government as they may estab- 
lish.”’ 

A more solemn and binding document 
has probably never issued from a na- 
tional chancellery. In this we followed 
the general practice of civilized nations 
at the present day. In Christendom the 
practice of going to war for fun or ex- 
citement, or to ravage an enemy’s ter- 
ritory or inflict general and unknown 
damage on him, has mostly been 
abandoned. Before attacking him you 
tell him what he must do, suffer, or 
surrender, if he wishes to avoid fight- 
ing you. As a general rule, when you 
have attained your object, you make 
peace with him. 

When we began our war with Spain 
under the aforesaid declaration, the or- 
ders to our fleets, of course, were to 
do whatever, by land or sea, would so 
weaken Spain as to compel her to sur- 
render Cuba. Our fleets went in search 
of her fleets, and we did a little bom- 
barding, though not much, of the island 
of which we wished to gain possession. 
In searching for the Spanish fleet in 
the Pacific Ocean, Admiral Dewey might 


have found it off the coast of Aus- 


; 





tralia, or off the harbor of Hong Kong, 
or in mid-ocean. He had nothing to do 
with the place where he found it. His 
business was to destroy it wherever 
found. But it so happened that he found 
the Spanish fleet in a harbor of the 
Philippines, and there he destroyed it. 
There then arose in the United States a 
quantity of the most extraordinary rea- 
soning to be found in the history of 
the human mind. The ordinary prac- 
tice of civilized nations would have sent 
Dewey away after he had destroyed the 
fleet. He had no land force to take 
possession of the island, but he was en- 
titled to stay there to blockade the port, 
or do whatever else he could to weaken 
Spain, so as to compel her to give up 
Cuba. This was the business he was 
set to do by the resolution of Congress 
and the President’s instructions. When 
Nelson seized the Danish fleet, he went 
away; he did not set about annexing 
Denmark to the crown of England. 
When he destroyed the Spanish fleet at 
Trafalgar, he did not demand the ces- 
sion of Spain. When the Allies de- 
stroyed the Russian fleet at Sebastcpol 
and took the town, they did not demand 
the surrender of the Crimea; they made 
peace and went off as soon as they had 
accomplished their object. What height- 
ens the general absurdity of the situa- 
tion is, that Spain has done all we asked 
her to do about Cuba, and that we have 
never taken possession of the Philip- 
pines. All we hold is one city under 
the guns of our ships, 10,000 miles from 
home. 

In the talk now going on about the 
propriety or impropriety of our retaining 
the Philippines, we hear a good deal of 
“the responsibility imposed on us” to 
civilize them and give them good gov- 
ernment, and of the wickedness and 
wrong of which we should be guilty if 
we gave them back to Spain. As we are 
just fresh from a conquest undertaken 
with little or no knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the problem, of the social or 
political condition of the islands to be 
liberated, of the desires, wishes, or cha- 
racter of the people for whom we pro- 
posed to our young men to die, and with 
even louder shouts about “duty” and 
“honor,” it is well that this talk about 
“responsibility” should undergo rigid ex- 
amination. 

In the first place, who or what has 
imposed this responsibility on us? It is 
not a legal responsibility, for a nation 
is not controlled in its_corporate ca- 
pacity by law, It is not a political re- 
sponsibility, for Mr. McKinley is telling 
us every day that he does not yet know 
what the will of the American people in 
the matter is, and has thus far been try- 
ing in vain to find out. It must then 
be a moral responsibility, which we see 
some of the ministers and the churches 
and the conferences are preaching with 
some vehemence. Has this responsibility 
been imposed on ug at all? Has it been 


a 





made necessary, supposing the Cuban 
war to be just and therefore a lawful 
Christian war, in order to bring that war 
to a successful issue? Has not the re- 
sult shown that it was nothing of the 
kind, for we have never got possession 
of the islands, and yet Cuba has been 
liberated? In fact, we have still to ac- 
quire the islands; all that Spain has 
agreed to do is not to defend them, for, 
when the war ended, it clearly appeared 
that they were not hers to cede. We 
have never taken possession of them as 
yet, and it is acknowledged that, if we 
do take them, it must be by force, and 
a large army will be necessary to hold 
them, and will probably have to kill a 
large number of the people whom it 
goes to “liberate.” We may safely say, 
therefore, that the responsibility has not 
come upon us at all; that we are simply 
taking it, without even a rudimentary 
knowledge of its nature. We know little 
or nothing about the islands, people, lan- 
guage, laws, religion, or history. Most of 
us heard of them for the first time only 
after Dewey’s victory. They are 10,000 
miles away, too, or, in other words, com.~ 
pletely removed from the observation of 
our public and from the action or influ- 
ence of our public opinion. Cruelty, op- 
pression, malfeasance of every descrip- 
tion may rage in them unchecked for 
years, and the President for the time 
being may safely refuse to remove pec- 
cant officials “under fire.” 

Now, responsibility that is imposed on 
one and responsibility that is assumed 
by one’s self are two different things. In 
the one case you do the best you can, 
and in the courts of heaven are allowed 
to offer zeal, earnestness, and diligence 
in lieu of training or capacity. But ifa 
man who has had no medical training 
foists himself unnecessarily into the po- 
sition of a family doctor, and, through 
ignorance, works the patient’s ruin, no 
penalties are considered too severe for 
his presumption. Neither hopefulness 
nor pity nor humanity is allowed to 
atone for his recklessness. What he 
thought, or expected, or desired, counts 
for nothing. In the other case, when 
you meet an inevitable emergency with 
such means as God and nature have put 
into your hands, when you stanch the 
blood or face the foe because there is no 
one else to do it, you are in a very dif- 
ferent position before both God and man. 
For responsibility that is put upon a 
man, he needs only to be brave and 
single-hearted. The best he knows is all 
that will ever be demanded of him. 

In the case of the Philippines, we are 
assuming a task for which we do not 
possess a single qualification—the civil- 
ization and conversion of 8,000,000 of 
half savages of whom we never heard 
until the other day, of whose tastes and 
character we know nothing, who’ have 
got on for about 2,000 years without our 
assistance, who belong to a church which 
professes to know more than we do about 
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the divine purposes with regard to them, 


and who live about a month’s journey | 
away from us. If there be any duty of | 


evangelization with regard to foreign na- 
tions imposed on the United States, it is 
surely with regard to nations in their 
immediate neighborhood. Mr. McKinley 
and some clergymen profess to know a 
good deal about our “destiny” in this mat- 
ter, but it will require far stronger testi- 
mony than we have yet had to convince 
us that Providence meant us to do our 
missionary work at the uttermost ends 
of the earth, when we have for a whole 


century left a large continent at our | 
very doors untouched by our statesmen | 


—a continent, too, which, for the greater 


part of this century, we have been se- | 


dulously claiming as peculiarly our own, 


as, in short, above all places on earth, | 
“our manifest destiny.” How is it we | 


have for all these years done nothing for 
Mexico except despoil her? How is it 


we have done nothing for Venezuela? | 


How is it we have done nothing for 
Costa Rica? How is it we have done 


nothing for Nicaragua? How is it that | 
Providence, or “destiny,” or whatever | 
Mr. McKinley calls it, did not permit | 


our missionaries to make a better job 
in Hawaii? There seventy years’ labor 
of our pious evangelists has, by their 


own confession, turned out such a pack | 


of rascals that we had to dispossess them 
of their government to stop their vil- 
lanies. What reason have we to sup- 
pose that our evangelists would succeed 


any better in the Philippines? Can it | 
be possible we have two “destinies”? Is | 


not one enough for a busy community? 








IMPERIALISM AND PROTECTION 


The reports from Quebec concerning 


the influences that are brought to bear | 


of the high commissioners from the 
United States are full of portent. The 
representatives of great protected inte- 
rests have been there in force, insisting 
that no matter what concession the Ca- 
nadians may offer, the duties which fos- 
ter American fhdustries shall be retain- 
ed. The American people, they argue, 


pronounced emphatically in favor of the | 
policy of protection at the last election, | 


and no wave of sentiment in favor of 


England must be allowed to affect our 


proceedings in matters of business. The 
old arguments in favor of protective 
tariffs are as valid as ever. It is as 
true now as it ever was that “the for- 


eigner pays the tax,” that the high stan- | 
dard of living attained by the American | 
laborer is due to the duties which he | 


pays on imported goods, and that unless 
these duties are retained the English 
will flood our markets with their pro- 


ducts. It would be difficult for a Repub- | 


lican administration to disregard these 


arguments, even if it were so disposed. | 


It is especially difficult for President 
McKinley to disregard them, for he has 
dwelt on them with such passionate ve- 


| hemence as to make it evident that he 
was sincere. Circumstances have chang- 
ed, but they cannot have changed to 
such an extent within two years as to 
convert a bigoted protectionist into a 
free-trader. That involves not only a 
change of mind, but a change of heart 
also. 


It is, of course, nothing unusual for a 
protectionist to become convinced that 
| certain protective duties are unwise and 
unnecessary. Manufacturers generally 
| are quite ready to contend that the raw 
materials which they use are not prop- 
erly subject to tariff taxes, and it is 
quite probable that some of them are 
now satisfied that the duties on their 
products for which they formerly cla- 
mored are not indispensable. But when 
it comes to the point, even these manu- 
facturers will be likely to shrink from 
the plan of the “open door.” What shall 
it profit us, they will say, if, after all 
our sacrifices in the cause of humanity, 
we are not to monopolize the trade of 
Cuba and Porto Rico? We have spent a 
great deal of money in driving the Spa- 
niards out of these islands, and as they 
are unfortunately too poor to be able 
| to pay us an indemnity for having been 
expelled, we ought to reward ourselves 
| with the exclusive trade of their former 
possessions. ‘Our manufacturers are pa- 
triotically paying their war taxes, and 
| it will seem to them Quixotic liberality 
' to permit English and German manu- 
facturers, who are not handicapped by 
these taxes, to sell their wares to the 
| Cubans on equal terms. Gratitude, they 
| will think, should impel the Cubans to 
grant a preferential tariff to this coun- 
try. As to Porto Rico, it would seem 
| that our Constitution requires our sys- 
| tem of duties and imposts to be extended 
to that island, and that only vessels 
| flying our flag should carry on our com- 
' merce with it. On the whole, it is cer- 
tainly probable that our manufacturers, 
' as a class, will demand some protection 
for their exports in the West Indian 
market. 
While it is conceivable that this view 
is mistaken, there is no doubt what- 
ever concerning the attitude of our 


protectionist, and they change their 
convictions very slowly. They have 
been taught the doctrine of protection 
so thoroughly by the Republican politi- 
cians as to identify it in their minds 
with the Republican party. They have 
sometimes been perplexed to find out 
where their gain from tariff taxes came 
in, but their faith has been robust, and 
the production of certain articles has no 
doubt been stimulated by the exclusion 
of foreign competition. Our tariff has 
kept out some Canadian products, such 
as eggs, and potatoes, and hay, and 
grain, and has made it possible to raise 
cane and even beets for making su- 
gar. There is plenty of evidence that 
any attempt to take off the duties on 


farmers. They are, to a great extent, 


sugar and tobacco will arouse the most 
violent opposition. The American Agri- 
culturist has a large circulation among 
farmers, and in their interest it con- 
tends vigorously against the annexation 
of new territory. If the territory is to be 
annexed, it serves notice that the farm- 
ers of this country do not Intend to sub- 
mit to the competition of the planters 
of the tropics. Our farmers have heard 
all about the cheap labor employed by 
these planters, and how our tariff has 
been the only thing that kept us from 
being ruined by their cheap products, 
and they will uplift their voices in pro- 
test just so soon as the first movement 
is made to lower the duties on the sta- 
ples of agriculture. As the Agriculturist 
says, if free trade in the “money crops” 
of the American farmer is to be foster- 
ed, “then he will batter down every cus- 
tom-house in order that there may also 
be free trade in the money crops of 
manufacturers.” 

The demolition of custom-houses may 
not seem to our readers a very alarm- 
ing contingency, but it is otherwise with 
the protected manufacturers. While a 
few of them are ready to meet foreign 
competitors on equal terms, not only in 
the West Indies, but in our own coun- 
try, the great mass are quite unpre- 
pared to go to such lengths. Provided 
the farmers have the power to carry out 
their threat, the manufacturers will 
yield to them, There can be no ques- 
tion that the farmers have this power, 
or at least that they can veto any mea- 
sure for reducing protective duties. 
With the loss of their old leaders, the 
Democrats of the Southern States lost 
their old principles, and became at once 
Populists and protectionists. The free- 
trade sentiment appears to be practically 
extinct in those regions, and the farmers 
have plainly shown that they expect to 
have the tariff adjusted so as to pro- 
tect their interests. The indications are 
certainly very strong that any party that 
proposes to admit the products of our 
new possessions free of duty will be de- 
feated by the votes of the farmers. 

Under these circumstances it is ex- 
tremely probable that an attempt will 
be made to placate the farmers by offer- . 
ing them bounties. The rich men who 
are planning the exploitation of Cuba 
and Porto Rico must secure the admis- 
sion of their products to this country 
free of duty if they are to succeed in 
their schemes, and they will be quite 
ready to give countervailing bounties 
to the producers of beet sugar and to- 
bacco if they can bring them to terms 
in this way. This compromise was 
adopted in the McKinley tariff in order 
to pacify the sugar-planters of Louisi- 
ana, and there are many signs that the 
same thing will be done in the case 
of beet sugar. To determine what this 
means for our country, it is oniy ne- 
cessary to look at the European states 
that have undertaken to develop the 
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beskedninns industry. They have, indeed, 
succeeded, but their people cannot afford 
to consume the sugar which they are 
taxed to produce. A Frenchman is able 
to consume, on an average, scarcely a 
third as much sugar as an Englishman. 
If we follow the French example, and 
there is little reason to hope that we 
shall not, we shall produce beet sugar 
abundantly, it will be apparently cheap, 
and we shall also have cheap cane su- 
gar. But the cheapness will be delusive, 
for the money paid out in bounties must 
-come out of the pockets of the people. 
We shall not only be taxed to support 
a larger army, and a larger navy, and 
large colonial establishments, but we 
shall be taxed also to support the pro- 
tective system in its most outrageous 
form. Such will be the price of em- 
pire, and while certain interests will 
prosper, it will be through the suffer- 
ing of the common people. Should these 
anticipations seem too gloomy to any 
one, he need only ask himself what other 
policy than that outlined above can the 
Republican party pursue. It cannot ex- 
ploit our conquests successfully by aban- 
doning protection, because the farmers 
will not permit it; and if protection is 
to continue after we enter on our new 
estates, it must be under the form of 
bourties on home products. 








THE CLAYTON-BULWER DISPUTE 


The discussion about the Nicaragua 
Canal is having one good effect, which 
will probably become more marked as 
time goes on—that is, of making it more 
and more clear why the Jingoes hate 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty so much. 
Since the Spectator published its remark- 
able article advocating the tearing up of 
the treaty, two or three Jingo organs 
here have taken the matter up, and ap- 
plauded their new-found friend and 
loudly praised its moderation and good 
sense. They have also stated their case 
tor the first time with some approach 
to clearness. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, entered 
into in 1850, provides that neither the 
United States nor Great Britain shall 
ever obtain “exclusive control” over 
“any means of communication” between 
the Atlantic and Pacific by ship canal 
by way of the Nicaraguan route, nor 
fortify it (article i.); that in case of war 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, vessels of war of either Power 
shall pass freely through it (article ii.); 
that everything shall be done to further 
the construction of such a canal (arti- 
cles ill., iv.); that the canal, when con- 
structed, shall be neutralized, i. ¢., kept 
for ever open and free, by both gov- 
ernments, so long as no unjust commer- 
cial discriminations are made (article 
v.); that the two Powers shall invite 
every state in the civilized world to 
enter into smilar stipulations (article 
vi.); that the two governments, desiring 


if T 
| not only to accomplish “a particular ob- | 


| ject,” but also to “establish a general | 
principle,” will “extend their protection” | 


to any other practicable communications 
across the isthmus, whether by canal or 


viii.). 
Such is the treaty. Why do the Jingoes 


the treaty was drawn in view of the 
construction of a canal or canals by pri- 


now wishes to build the Nicaragua Canal 
itself, as a public work, and own it; 
and that therefore the United States 


the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was designed 
to prevent—the exclusive control of the 
canal, with the right of fortification, 
making it, in the words of Mr. Blaine, a 
part of the “coast line of the United 
States.” They also urge that Great Bri- 
tain has violated a stipulation of article 
i. (which provides that Great Britain 
should not “assume dominion” in Cen- 
tral America), by expansion at the ex- 


waiving the question whether there is 
anything in it or not, “goes,” as the law- 


binding effect of the treaty, not to the 
principle involved in il. Admit that Eng- 
land has encroached on Guatemala, 
through its Honduras Bay settlement, 
and you are not a whit nearer the solu- 
tion of the real question at issue, which 
| is, Which is the best: exclusive control 
of the canal, when built, or joint con- 
trol? Tear up the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and the same question presents 
itself at once, Which will you have, ex- 
clusive or joint control? If England has 
| been “grabbing” in Central America, 
and this shows that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty is no longer binding on us, the 
question which led to the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty is not disposed of. 

But the question, which is the best, 
depends on the answer to another ques- 
tion—the best for what? Is your canal 
intended to advance the ends of peace, 








in the subject which makes any canal 
across the isthmus a neutralized high- | 
| way, a part of the mare liberum of the 
modern commercial world, is an effective 
guarantee for peace. A declaration by 
the United States making such a canal a 
highway for all‘hations at peace with us 
(the only alternative proposed here) | 
| neutralizes nothing. It makes out of the 


should have exacty the privilege which | 


| 


|Trailway, including especially the Te- | 
huantepec and Panama projects (article | 


ting rid of it. It was recognized as bind- 
ing only the other day, by Mr. Cleveland; 
England has always insisted on it; and 
thus far it has withstood all attacks 
on it. Exclusive control, on the other 
hand, means doing what you please. 
The United States, if it had exclusive 
control of the only highway across the 
isthmus, would, in case of war with Eng- 


hate it? They say, in substance, that | !and, be able to shut it up against Eng- 


land, and make her vessels go round the 
| Cape. Perceiving this, the Jingoes:now 


vate enterprise; that the United States | 





say, “Pooh, pooh, we shall never soy, 


war with England! We have an entente 


with England! Blood is thicker than 
water; hands all round,” etc. But they 
do not see that this prediction robs their 
argument of all its force. If we are 
never to be in danger of war with Eng- 
land, we need not provide against it, 
and the treaty does no harm, and if 
we are to be at perpetual peace with 
England, the joint guarantee helps to 
secure it. What makes them foam at 


_ the mouth is that the Clayton-Bulwer 


pense of Guatemala. But this contention, | 


yers say, simply to the question of the | 





treaty is a guarantee of peace. What 
they want is a guarantee of trouble; and 
this, exclusive control gives. 

The ludicrous part of the whole dis- 
pute is that the only canal actually un- 
der construction is the French canal. 
Some engineers say that the Panama 
Canal will actually be built in two or 
three years. What are we going to do 
about that? Under the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty it would undoubtedly be neutra- 
lized, as France has no interest in any 
other disposition of it. Do we claim that, 
too, as part of our “coast line’? The 


| principle of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 


has been, since its adoption, recognized 
in the neutralization of the Suez Canal; 
but neutralization, as the Jingoes will 
ultimately learn, cannot be made effec- 
tive by the declaration of a single na- 


tion. However, we fully admit that any 


interoceanic canal would be, if con- 
troiled by a single nation, an effective 
weapon of war; so that we come back 
in the end to the precise point at which 
Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. Clayton came 


_ When they sat down to discuss it fifty 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


or is it intended to make it easy to go Years ago: Are we preparing peace or 


to war? Of the answer to this ques- | 
tion there can be no doubt. An agree- | 
ment between the two most powerful | 
nations in the world directly interested | 


are we preparing war? 





THE ENGLISH MISSION. 


The difficulty which surrounds the task 
of filling the English mission evidently 
does not diminish as time goes on, and 
this, although most diplomatic work is 
now carried on from Washington by 
telegraph under the eye of the President. 
It might seem from this fact that the 
mission might be easily filled with some 
quiet, sensible man, who should execute 


' canal a gate from which we can exclude | _the orders he received without any 
any nation we please, and, moreover, we | “fuss”; but other causes make this no 
can change our intention at any time, | longer possible, The Ambassador to Eng- 


and shut any One we please out of it | land (the very title implies something - 


in time of peace. The great value of such | 


| 


‘ot the change) must make a show; he 


an agreement as the Clayton-Bulwer must entertain in a way any other am- 
treaty is shown by the difficulty of get- | bassador would, and he must also have 
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the knack of making those happy after- 
dinner speeches about the language of 
Shakspere and Milton, and the union of 
hearts and hands, and “the man behind 
the gun,” which so delight Anglo-Ameri- 
can audiences. In fact, if we go back to 
a period when the Minister was a real 
trained diplomat, and actually transact- 
ed business with Downing Street instead 
of receiving his instructions from Wash- 
ington, we find that the English mission 
must now be filled with a man the very 
opposite of the old type. Charles Francis 
Adams had upon his shoulders the very 
serious diplomacy of our civil war, and 
had to manage such delicate matters as 
the Alabama business from day to day 
by means of his own individual tact, 
judgment, and learning. His social exist- 
ence in London was reduced to a mini- 
mum by the fact that “society” was on 
the side of the South, and for the same 
reason speeches of the sort fashiona- 
ble now were not at all in order. Mr. 
Hay has made a good Ambassador, on 
the other hand, because he is a rich man, 
a gentleman, and a good speaker. 

Of course, different meanings are at- 
tached to the word “rich” by different 
people. But an Ambassador to England 
nowadays is expected to entertain, and 
we do not pay him enough to entertain 
on. Consequently, he must have some 
private means, or else he must have 
the other qualifications, of good breed- 
ing and fluency in speech, in a con- 


ell’s case showed that a man might fill 
the mission to England more brilliantly 
than any of those with whom we natu- 
rally compare him without being able to 
entertain at all, but his success was ex- 
ceptional, because his gifts were excep- 
tional. Another Lowell we are not likely 
to produce soon. 


Besides these difficulties, there is an- 


talked of, and would make an excellent 
representative of this country in Eng- 
land, is said also to have other views 
for the future. It may be urged that the 
recall of Mr. Hay to fill the State De- 
partment shows that there may be 
promotion for ambassadors; but even 
over Mr. Hay’s head hangs the awful 
limit of the Presidential term. The next 
President may be a Democrat. There 
is nothing permanent about diplomatic 
service in this country, least of all for 
cabinet officers and ambassadors. The 
Senate is the place which attracts states- 
men who want life berths. 

The principle which governs Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s appointments, if there be any, 
is not yet entirely discernible. His ap- 
pointment of Mr. McKenna to the Su- 
preme Bench, in the face of the protest 
of the federal judges, was absolutely 
unaccountable. In the State Depart- 
ment and the English mission he has 
done better, on the whole, than any- 
where else, and he has set for himself 
in these respects a standard which 
shows that he knows what he is about. 
Probably the awful mess into which he 
got matters by putting Mr. Sherman 
into the State Department has taught 
him a lesson. He is not at all likely to 
overlook the necessity of his appointee 
being a man of means, for he evidently 
likes surrounding himself with rich 
men, and we hope that he may be able 


' to perceive that wealth alone will not 


spicuous and unusual degree. Mr. Low- | answer. In diplomacy, as in any other 


business, the essential requisite is, of 
course, good sense, and next comes 
knowledge of the world and good breed- 
ing. We cannot afford any more “shirt- 


| sleeves” dispatches either from or to 
| Washington. If these qualifications are 


wanting, the effect of wealth is not to 


| make up for them, but to make their 


other which, though not so visible, is al- | 
ways at hand. On the part of many of 


those who are distinctly within the cir- 
cle of choice, and known to be com- 
petent, there is a considerable reluc- 
tance to accept the office. If the num- 
ber of well-to-do men, who are also 
gentlemen, and have a real gift of ora- 
tory such as well-bred audiences like 


| bled souls. 


absence more conspicuous. 


THE MORAL USES OF 
THINGS. 


DARK 


The late Dr. Bushnell, thirty years 
ago, wrote a book with the above title, 
which was full of comfort to many trou- 
It set forth in eloquent 


| terms the possibility, nay the probabili- 


to hear, and who are known at Wasb- | 


ington as having those qualifications, is 


gone over, it will generally be found | 


that they are or consider themselves — 
to be in the line of political advance- | 


ment at home, and are afraid of being | 


shelved by being sent to London. Peo- | 
ple are not uncommonly got rid of by 
means of a foreign appointment. Mr. 
Hoar’s reluctance may have come part- 
ly from the fact that he is in the Se- 
nate, and fears that if he takes the Eng- | 
lish mission, his political life will come 
to an end in March, 1901. Even so good 
a man has enemies. Mr. Long is said 
to hesitate because he has his eyes on 
a@ senatorial seat as successor to Mr. 
Hoar. Gov. Wolcott, who may yet be | 


ty, that events, apparently calamitous 
or unfortunate, may often prove disguis- 
ed blessings, and that what seems to 


' make for our ruin or unhappiness may 


really be destined in the long run to 
prove a benefit of the highest order. 
We are just now being treated to a 


| striking illustration of the soundness of 
this theory in the case of Gov. Black 
| and Mr. Roosevelt. We quite agree with 


Harper’s Weekly that having bravely 
commanded a regiment of irregular cav- 
alry is a somewhat absurd qualification 


| for the governorship of a State—that is, 
{it would be, if Governors of States had 


not, for generations, been chosen for all 


| gorts of things except exact fitness for 


the duties of the place. Their first quali- 
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fication has long been the probability 
that they would be elected Fitness 
comes after this, and if it can be thrown 
in, well and good. But it may almost 
be laid down with confidence that un- 
der no system of election by popular suf- 
frage is a man anywhere put into an 
office solely because he is qualified. The 
voters must like him or admire him, 
and they not unnaturally suppose that 
a man whom they like and admire must 
be ready for anything. So that, although 
they were ready to lynch Mr. Roosevelt 
for being so good a Police Commis- 
sioner in 1896, they are ready to make 
him Governor for fighting the Spaniards 
in 1898. 


Now, if we did not get Mr. Roosevelt, 
we should probably get Mr. Black. There 
are stories that Platt has “soured” on 
Mr. Black for defeating so many of his 
measures. But we prefer not to believe 
them. We prefer to believe that Mr. Black 
would, in the ordinary course of New 
York politics, have get a second term. 
Politically considered, he seems to us to 
be entitled to a second term. He is the 
kind of man for a second term. He be- 
gan well, by appointing one of the big- 
gest rascals in the State to one of its 
most important offices. This was what 
is called in his circles “giving the high- 
toners a dose.” It was a bitter dose, and 
occasioned much stomachic disturbance, 
but it did the “high-toners” good. They 
felt better after it. It removed a good 
many of their silly fears about the future 
of America. It restored activity to their 
torpid livers. It showed the “kickers” 
and the pessimists that it made little 
difference to America who was Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in New York, or, 
in fact, who was anything, as long as 
the boss was satisfied. But what we 
liked most about Black was the stern- 
ness and austerity with which he faced 
a frivolous and thoughtless generation. 
The practice of finding fault with gov- 
ernors and other public officers had gone 
far among us—too far, as it seemed 
to many. It was necessary to do some- 
thing to bring us back to the early prac- 
tice of approving everything our rulers 
did. Mr. Black, to his eterna) honor, 
took on himself the task. As soon as he 
took office he announced, with excellent 
effect, that “no intolerant clamor or 
irresponsible assault would prevent a 
single executive act.” Clamor had to be 
tolerant and assaults responsible. A 
better thing could not have happened to 
the “kickers” and Mugwumps. They saw 
that a man was in the gubernatorial 
chair on whom “jaw” would be wasted, 
and they betook themselves to more pro- 
ductive occupations than finding fault. 
So he went on governing in the new 
fashion, the critics ceasing from trou- 
bling; and the university settlements be- 
gan to settle the “labor question,” and 
Lou Payn to look after the insurance 
companies. 

But man has been truly said not to 
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know when mt + ts ‘nde off. A susie’, of | 
discontent with Gov. Black’s benignant 


régime sprang up and grew. The “high- | —— 


toners” were “disgruntled.” They con- 


|THE FIRST ADVOCATE OF FREE PUB- | 


tinued to long for a change, although | 


prohibited from criticising, which of 


course made the longing all the more | 
intense. But, in our opinion, they would | 


never have got it except for the war. But 
for the war, Black would probably have 


been renominated. The war only made | 
'the year 1850. Previously there had been, 
as there are still, numerous subscription 


Roosevelt possible and blasted Black. 
Roosevelt is coming and Black is going; 
and if Roosevelt comes, Lou Payn goes. 
Roosevelt may not be a Solon, or a 
Washington, or an Alexander Hamilton, 
but he is an honest man, and from an 
honest man the Lou Payns will fly, as 
good men from the devil. Aldridge will 


y ure. There will be | 
2, 08, WE et land and America; that of Rev. James Kirk- 


a voice as in Rama, weeping, in many 
good Republican houses. 

New, was there ever a more striking 
example of the way good may be got 
out of a dark thing than this? The war 
was, in the forum of morals, “a dark 
thing,” but it came on Black like a good 


mor.” It made Roosevelt’s valor in 
Cuba seem the best preparation for 
Albany. Without Roosevelt’s valor in 
Cuba we should never have got the 
change. It is a queer way to get a bene- 


ficent change. It reminds one of the West- | 


ern bully who, going into a public house 
where the company all knew him, in- 
vited them to drink, but they timidly 
shrank away till he, drawing his pistol, 
exclaimed, “Must I kill a man every 
time I want any one to drink with me?” 
So, also, we may well exclaim, Must we 
go to war every time we wish to expel a 


pack of rascals from the State govern- | 


ment? For we verily believe that, with- | cover some effective plan for this purpose. 


out a war and the loan of a hero or two 
from the army, we should never, within 
any reasonable time, have got rid of 
Platt and his gang. Two years ago they 
seemed so securely seated that they 
could afford to smile at Mugwump invec- 
tive. It amused Black to hear them 
grumble, He was sure of renomination 
and reélection. His ways were sure to 
be permanent, 
siough was mysterious and unknown. A 
loud demand arose for a Cuban republic. 
Roosevelt enlisted his “Rough Riders.” 
No body ever organized seemed to have 
less connection with reform of any kind. 
Nevertheless, they could apparently not 


have worked more directly for reform | 


had they met Platt, Black, and Payn 
at El Caney, and slaughtered them with- 
out mercy. The war broke the ring. It 
set “the wild echoes flying.” How would 
it do again? When the ring grows up 
again, or becomes too strong for the 
suffrage, might we not have a small 


war with a weak Power, say San Do- | aa bs head of 
mingo or Hayti, and get out of it some- | contender SENS ee oe 


body before whom the boss would fly? 
Two months’ fighting would do. It is 


4 





an abelian: we do not say to be tried, 
but to be remembered. 





LIC LIBRARIES. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., 
August 31, 1898. 
The free public library system, which may 
be said to be a distinctive institution of the 
English-speaking race, dates both in Great 
Britain and in the United States from about 


and society libraries which provided reading- 


| matter for tLose who were able to pay for 


the privilege. There had also been attempts 


| to supply books of a particular character to 


certain classes of the people which were 


| unable to procure them for themselves. Thus 


the scheme of Dr. Thomas Bray (1696) was 
planned for the benefit of the clergy in Eng- 


| wood (1699) had for its object the theological 


instruction of the people of Scotland; and the 
district-school libraries of New York State 
which flourished early in this century were 


| formed to encourage the habit of reading 


among school-children. 
It is singular that, notwithstanding the 


| interest attaching to the subject, the name of 


thing. It gave vent to “intolerant cla- | 11, sist person to advocate the establishment 


| of free public circulating libraries in this 


| country should be entirely unknown to the 


general public, and even to the members of 
the library profession. That honor belongs 


to Dr. Jesse Torrey, jr. Facts are wanting 


to supply even the most meagre biographical 


| account, for his name is recorded in no ac- 


cessible biographical dictionary, but he 
seems to have been born about 1787, and to 


| have spent his early years in New Lebanon, 


ae at 
Of himself he says: 


“At the age of seventeen years, convinced | 


of the inestimable benefits of reading useful 
books, I anxiously desired that they might, 
if possible, be extended to the great mass of 
the human family; and endeavored to dis- 


Indigence, which in most nations involves 


| the majority, appeared to present the great- 
| est obstacle. Hence the suggestion occurred 


Our way out of the | 


that governments, or associations of indi- 
viduals, might promote the object by estab- 
lishing, in various districts, free circulating 
libraries, to be equally accessible to all 
classes and sexes without discrimination.” 


This extract is taken from a pamphlet pub- 
lished at Ballston Spa, N. Y., in 1817, whose 
title reads: “The Intellectual Torch; de- 
veloping an original, economical and expe- 
ditious plan for the universal dissemination 
of knowledge and virtue; by means of free 
public libraries. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author.’ The first edition seems 
to be unknown, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that it was the pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Intellectual Flambeau, demonstrating that 
rational happiness and virtue exist with the 
dissemination of philosophy, science and in- 
telligence,’ Washington, 1816, 

It is of no little interest to find Torrey, 
then thirty years old, urging the same argu- 
ments for the establishment of free public 
libraries as were brought forward by the 
advocates of the Ewart Act in 1850, and in 
the Report of the Trustees of the Boston 
Public Library in 1852. For example, it was 


libraries would be repaid through the de- 
crease in crime which would follow their in- 


' auguration. Torrey, in a preliminary ad- 


dress, “To the people of the United States,” 
| says that 


| “He has long cherished a decided con- 
fidence that if the community would appro- 
priate as much wealth to the instruction of 
| the rising generation as is now devoted to 
_ the punishment of crimes, the desired object 
| would be attained, and human misery avert- 
ed, to a much greater extent. The plan here 
proposed for the general diffusion of know- 
| ledge through the medium of FREE LIBRA- 
| RIES, has been submitted to the considera- 
| tion of several of the most eminent states- 
|men and philanthropists in the United 
| States, and received their unanimous and 
cordial approbation.” 


In the body of the pamphlet his principal 
argument is one on which the Boston Public 
Library trustees laid special emphasis. He 
says: ; 


“But the education of youth should not 
cease with the expiration of their attend- 
ance on public schools. The chasm betweer 
this period and that of their corporeal ma- 
turity contains many stumbling blocks and 
dangerous snares. The art of reading, with- 
out books to read, is to the mind, as is a set 
of good teeth to the body, without food to 
masticate; they will alike suffer the evils 
of disease, decay, and eventual ruin.”’ 

“Inteilectual cultivation is the basis of vir- 
tue and happiness. As mental improvement 
advances, vice and crimes recede.’’ 


Turning to consider the means by which 
he proposed to effect the establishment and 
maintenance of these institutions, it is ap- 
parent that Torrey realized the necessity of 
legislative aid, and in this shows an ad- 
vance over such of his own contemporaries 
as believed that men appreciated only those 
things for which it was necessary to pay. 


“If our constitution does not now au- 
thorize measures which are likely to produce 
the greatest possible benefit to the country, 
| and security to its liberties, it ought without 
| delay to be so amended that it should. 

“Let American Legislators, both national 
and sectional, perform their duty to their 
country, and its posterity; and to mankind, 
by listening to the wise counsels of many 
conspicuous living sages, and pursue without 
hesitation the inestimable ‘parting advice’ of 
' George Washington, Benjamin Rush, Samuel 
Adams, and other departed friends and pa- 
trons of man; and establish public schools, 
and judiciously selected free public circulat- 
ing libraries, in every part of the Republic. 
And as all men are vitally interested in the 
universal dissemination of knowledge and 
virtue, let all classes combine their influence 
and means, in aiding the cause of human 
happiness.”’ 


Further on in the pamphlet he has some 
short ‘‘essays on the use of distilled spirits” 
which seem to be of an earlier date than the 
‘Intellectual Torch’ itself. In one of these, 
entitled ‘Phenomenon of extracting the 
greatest good from the worst evil,”’ he ad- 
vocates the rather novel scheme of raising 
sufficient funds ‘‘by a liberal system of du- 
ties on ARDENT SPIRITS, for the universal 
establishment of free LANCASTRIAN SCHOOLS, 
AND FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES.” 


“For this purpose, as well as to discourage 
intemperance, we earnestly recommend that 
a duty of fifty cents per gallon be imposed 
upon all spirituous liquors manufactured 
within the United States;—and one dollar per 
gallon upon all wines and spirituous liquors, 
which shall be imported:—the monies accru- 
iy from the duties on domestic liquors, to 

be appropriated to the establishment of free 
Lancastrian and common schools, and free 
circulating libraries, in the respective dis- 
tricts in which the taxes shall be levied and 
collected:—and the duties on imported li- 
quors to be applied to the same purpose, in 





such manner and place as the wisdom of — 


Congress shall suggest.’ 


The pamphlet also includes “A Serious Ad- 
dress, to the rising generation of the United 
States,” in which the author advises: ‘‘De- 
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vote the most of your evenings and leisure 
hours to mental improvement and reading. 
Read the life of the celebrated Franklin and 
follow his advice. But beware of the Syren 
snares of NOVELS.” 

Torrey included an appeal for free public 
libraries in his ‘Moral Instructor,’- Ballston 
Spa, 1819 (2d ed., Albany, Nov., 1819; 
5th ed., Philadelphia, 1825). His other 
works, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, were ‘A Portraiture of Domestic Slav- 
ery in the United States: with reflections on 
the practicability of restoring the moral 
rights of the slave; and a project of 
a Colonial Asylum for free persons of colour,’ 
Philadelphia, 1817 (a second edition was pub- 
lished in London in 1822, with a preface by 
William Cobbett), and ‘The Herald of Know- 
ledge; or, An Address to the Citizens of 
the United States, proposing a new system of 
National Education,’ Washington, 1822. 

Whether the reformer gave up his schemes 
at thirty-five to devote himself to his pro- 
fession exclusively, or whether he died then, 
I have been unable to discover; but further 
than these pamphlets he seems to have left 
little trace of himself, and he certainly 
never achieved any considerable fame. In 
more than one point he was a generation 
in advance of his time, and deserves at least 
to be remembered and to find a brief recog- 
nition in the history of American education 
and librarianship. 

FREDERICK J. TEGGART. 





THE CORONATION FESTIVAL AT AM- 
STERDAM. 


AMSTERDAM, September 5, 1898. 


The close union between the House of 
Orange and the Dutch people is one of the 
great underlying facts of their history. The 
roots of this alliance of intellect and affection 
penetrate religion, politics, and all common 
hopes and fears for the country’s weal. When 
William, “the Father of the Fatherland,” 
appealed to the nobles to resist Philip II., 
he found them uncertain, treacherous, weak; 
appealing to the burghers, he found them 
jealous of each other and unable to sink 
minor and local interests in the general good; 
appealing to the people, he found them true. 
Even before lawyers and men of precedent 
and parchment could discern the fact, the 
Netherlands people as a unit, despite their 
manifold differences and their political com-~ 
minution, saw and felt that they were a na- 
tion. Throughout all the variations of Dutch 


birthday, August 2, and was in Amsterdam 
on August 31, when the carillon of the 
Palace belfry was playing the Wilheimus 
Lied, in honor of Wilhelmina’s eighteenth 
birthdey. In every city the decorations are 
lavish, and the services, processions, and 
festivities generally participated in; but in 
the great city on the Y, I have to-day seen 
a striking object-lesson of the love be- 
tween sovereign or chief servant and the 
people. The train bearing mother and 
daughter left The Hague, the residence of 
the court, for Amsterdam, the real seat of 
government, at 1:29 P. m. In little over 
an hour the boom of cannon announced 
safe arrival. From the great Dam square, 
since quite early morning, the military had 
kept back the constantly increasing crowds 
which filled the sidewalks and the seven 
streets opening into the space where had 


| once been the castle of Amstel’s feudal 


| gift-laden hands. 





| 


lord. To-day, except the posts for banner 
and festal trophy, there was only the hid- 
den monument of 1830, now transformed, 
from the reminder of a civil war that rent 
a kingdom in twain, into a lovely mass of 
gilt, flowers, purling water, and emblems ef 
peace and weal. These are all surmount- 
ed by the Lady of the Dam with the fasces 
of order and the fruits of the earth in her 
The admirable accommo- 
dations furnished the foreign representa- 
tives by the 
cluding a platform built on the top of the 
cold military commandant’s house, exactly 
facing the Palace, enabled me to see every- 
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and flags, were not a few dim and flowing 
eyes. The child of al! hopes, the woman who 
incarnated to them the stirring memories 
of mighty events and great leaders, was be- 
fore her people. Thenceforward, merrily, 
often with boisterous fun, but happily and 
innocently, the populace had the day and 
the night for themselves. It was long after 
morning hours had begun that silence reign- 
ed in Amsterdam. 


SEPTEMBER 6 
Inauguration morning dawned with cari!- 
lons from church spires, and the thunder of 
cannon, but the skies were cloudy and the 
air chill. Yet when did “the sun of Orange’ 
fail to shine? Fortunately, not only ad- 
mitted within the Nieuwe Kerk, but having 
a capital seat immediately over the middle 
aisle and in direct line from the throne- 
chair, I passed the hour of waiting pleasant 
ly in watching the dignitaries and incomers 
of many nations as they proceeded in their 
gorgeous array to their assigned positions 
In this New Church, built in the fourteenth 
century, but several times renovated, the 

three previous kings were “inaugurated” 
for Dutchmen, as a rule, prefer this term 
of republican suggestion rather than that of 
“coronation.” As matter of fact, in the 


| actual ceremenies, the representatives of the 


nation and the people had very nearly the 


| same place and dignity as the sovereign or 


Netherlands journalists, in- | 


thing in the best way. The pike and match- | 


lock men, arrayed in the garb of the days 
of Maurice and Hohenlohe, as gay in color 
as wasps or dragon-flies, performed the 
evolutions of attack and defence while in 


chief servant of the Netherlands herself. 
The throne-chair was presented, as the tar- 
nished silver-embroidered inscription in the 
back shows, by the Russian Princess Anna 
Paulovna, who married into the House of 
Orange, and whose name is happily associat. 


| ed with noble trees and fertile polders. Be- 


waiting. The East India princes rode into | 


the square. The marines and sailors took 
their posts. Between 3:10 and 3:25 Pp. m. 
the interest culminated, when, after the 
military, numbering on horse and foot prob- 
ably 1,200, had massed in close order, the 
royal personages appeared. The Queen 
Mother was arrayed in heliotrope, and the 
daughter—queen of all hearts—in white. 
Smiling, bowing, waving her handkerchief, 
she rode around the square, and alighted 
at one of the many doors, of equal size and 
dignity, which give entrance into that splen- 
did republican city hall, built in 1648, and 
now serving poorly the purposes of mo- 


| narchy. However, the Queen’s portal was 


politics, the people have held gratefully and | 


affectionately to their stadholders, the five 
Williams, 
Henry, and to the three Williams—kings 
of the kingdom which fulfilled the hopes 
of the republic. For the sake of the super- 
lative services of ‘Father William,’’ the 
people have forgotten and forgiven the many 
faults of their Orange rulers. To-day, when 
youth, beauty, winsome character, the hopes, 
for good government not only, but even for a 
continuance of the direct line of the House 
of Orange-Nassau, all unite in Wilhelmina, 
the popular joy knows no bounds. Every one 
is now an ‘‘Oranje-klant.’’ It is very nearly 
fifty years (1849) since there was a corona- 
tion, or rather a royal inauguration, in Hol- 
land. 
the royal maid of to-day, assumed the crown, 
and in the Nieuwe Kefk swore to maintain 
that constitution which veils republicanism 
under the fiction and forms of monarchy. 


with Maurice and Frederick | 


Then, King William III, father of | 


marked by a baldaquin of crimson velvet 
fringed with gold. A few minutes later the 
royal lady in white reappeared on the bal- 
cony, and again made salutation to the 
civic and military forces, and to those pri- 
vileged spectators who made every window 


facing the Dam a frame enclosing living led a people to triumph, organizing success 


pictures. 


side the chair on which W was wrought in 
gold, was one to the left for “the king's 
widow,’’ Emma. In front, on a table, lay 
the crown and the cross-topped sphere, em- 
blem of empire, and, between the two, a 
written and a printed copy of the Grondwet, 
or Constitution. On the church walls were 
set coats of arms of the eleven provinces of 
the Netherlands, with a great band in orange 
and gold running round nave and transepts, 
containing, in its original old Dutch, a 
stanza of the Wilhelmus Lied. The music 
of this stirring national anthem, written by 
Van Marnix, is now heard on all the streets, 


| and has echoed down the centuries from the 


days when the trumpeters of the triumphant 
republic blew its notes in deflance or vic- 
tory. Its words contain the whole philoso- 
phy of the eighty years’ war, when a 
people who would have no monarch that 
was not also a servant, and who by law 


| had only counts, but no king, rose in arms 


Then came the episode which was in itself | 
impressive and, in the light of the Father- | 


land’s history, true to all the past. With 


filed out and again the great square was 
vacant. A few minutes more, and at the 


against Philip Il. of Spain, faise claimant to 
a throne that did not exist. Prince William 


out of defeat. Between the arches in the 
church hung fine brocade of orange color 
crusted with gold-embroidered orange fruit, 


| leaf, and blossom. On the magnificent brass 
admirable celerity and order, the military | 


of pre-Reformation days, 


signal given, joyously, but with deliberation, | 


the crowd moved forward to the Palace. 
The seals upon the seven streets were loos- 
ened, and within three minfites vacancy had 
given way to a myriad of human beings. 
There were the people of Holland. Before 


| them stood on the balcony the lovely figure 


I reached Holland on Queen Emma's | 


in white again. The Queen was with her 
own people. “Excess of joy weeps.” Amid 
huzzas and songs and waving handkerchiefs 


screen which separates the tomb of De 
Ruyter and the old place of the high altar 
hung Oriental 
stuffs of richest texture blazing with the 


| motto of Father William and of the Dutch 


nation, Je meintiendrai. To-day, it is a 


fair maiden of eighteen who “will main- 


tain.”” A new colossal window, the gift of 
the nation and but recently finished, depicts 


on two lines of pictures the glory of the 


House of Orange from the Pater Patria to 


| Queen Emma (in her favorite heliotrope 


modern costume). The two lowest designs 
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show in allegory the founder and his people 
and the angel of constitutional government 
handing Queen Wilhélmina, who rests one 
hand on the Bible, a copy of the fundamental 
law of the Commonwealth. 

As a spectacle the inauguration could 
leave little to be desired. The edifice was 
furnished with raised seats and tribunes 
high in air; and in the lofty organ gallery 
and passage under the clerestory were clouds 
of witnesses. Beauty and splendor filled the 
house. 


and of princely and governmental favor 


were abundant on many breasts. But be- | 


sides the diplomatic corps, the honored 
guests from afar, and the dignitaries of the 
home land, it was noticeable in what an 
honored place the members of the national 
Legislature sat, and how important a share 
they had in the actual solemnities. 


The proofs of human achievement | 
| the banner-bearers alone kept their hats on. 


banners dip, and a wave of rapture fills all 
Then begins the melting away of | 


hearts, 


the vast concourse. The assigned officers 


| 


_ move to their duty of escort to the Palace, | 
whence and to which her Majesty will walk | 
in the sight of her people, the Queen Mother | 


At 10:50 the cheering without announced | 
| Orange"’ parted from the clouds in .mid- | 
morning, and the happy inauguration-scene | 
| took place in the full splendor of Heaven's | 


the coming of the late regent, the ever 
good and wise mother, Emma, with her 
chamberlains and ladies in waiting. All rose 
to greet her with sincere homage. She en- 
tered by the middle door and aisle, and took 
her place on the chair on the dais, while 
around her were grouped the vassal princes 
of the East Indies, in their turbans and 
gold-encrusted coats, and various dignitaries 
from The Hague. At eleven, with music 
within and cannon thunder without, the 
white Queen enters. Tall, fair, with the 
features of the lineage of the stadholders 
and kings of her line unmistakably stamped 
on her sweet face, she is arrayed in snow- 
white dress, with diamonds glistening on 
her head, neck, and bosom. Across her 
breast she wears the ribbon of Orange, and 
orange blossoms deck her hair. Her robe of 
office is of crimson velvet, with ermine cape. 
Its folds gracefully arranged, and her loyal 
servants about her, completely filling the 
great platform, her banner-men holding the 
silken symbols of her house and her king- 
dom, she begins to read her address. All, 
even Emma, have bowed in homage to her. 
With clear, strong voice, with intonation and 
stress simply perfect, she reads so as to be 
heard and enjoyed all over the vast edifice. 
The address is her own personal composi- 
tion, but slightly altered from its original 
draft by the mother-Queen, and quickly ap- 
proved in the States-General. She glories 
in her inheritance. She is proud of her peo- 
ple and their mutual love. She will follow 
the good example of her father, King Wil- 
liam III. So far as in her power lies, giv- 
ing her strength by day and night, she will 
maintain law, freedom, her country’s fair 
name and right. ‘So help me God,” are her 
concluding words, as, with eyes and hand 
and voice raised to Heaven, she makes her 
prayer. 

Then follow the pledges of mutual faith, 
and, first, she makes solemn, personal oath 
to obey the Constitution. Hach of the mem- 
bers of the States-General, of the First and 
Second Chamber, is then called on in turn, 
and swears his allegiance to the Queen as 
constitutional sovereign. According to faith 
and scruple, Christian, Roman, Reformed, 
Mennonite, and Hebrew, swear or affirm, 
with variety of word and form, most of those 
making covenant lifting up the fingers in 
sign of the Trinity. 

The mutual compact of mutual service is 
over. There are salutes and cheerings by 


the whole audience, with many a Vive and 
Leve de Koningin, and a snow-storm of wav- 
ing, plumed white hats. The organ crashes, 





riding. 


Wilhelmina will not ride in the | 


wonderful golden coach which poor people | 


by myriad subscriptions have bought for 
her, until she is married. With bowed heads 
toward Queen Wilhelmina, the gold-breasted 
officers sidle off. During all the ceremony 


Now, they dip the standards, the orange, 
the lion, and the tricolor, but they neither 
bend their heads nor make sign of homage, 
and go out even with backs to royalty. The 
significance is plain. Supreme, above all, 
ruler and people, is the flag. Honor to Or- 
ange, glory to Holland, supreme obedience 
to Nederland! 


light. 
The illuminations on land and water, the 
fire-works, the historical pageants, the pop- 


That there exist well-defined social types 
in a large country cannot be denied. It isa 
long time since Blie de Beaumont and other 
geologists showed that the geological cha- 
racter of the land had much to do with the 
character of the rural population. The in- 
habitants’of Brittany or of Auvergne must 
differ from those of the basin of the Seine 
or of the Loire. The question of race must, 


| however, be considered by itself. Race in- 


fluence has never been so much analyzed as 
in our time, and it would appear to be 
quite independent of the geological and geo- 
graphical conditions of a country. 

M. Demolins does not dwell on race; he 
confines himself to considerations which 


| have nothing to do with the laws of here- 


dity. His object is limited: he tries to prove 


| that there are social types connected with 


Happy omen: ‘‘the sun of | 


ular sports, competitions, and -felicitations, | 


the music, the art, the congresses and ex- 
hibitions, are all worthy of notice, but my 
space is already overrun. For a fortnight 
there will be rejoicing. 
entrance’ and the solemn inaugural of 1898 


W. E. G. 


Vaderiand and in the world. 








DEMOLINS’S FRENCH OF TO-DAY. 


PaRIs, September 9, 1898. 

M. Edmond Demolins has acquired some 
reputation by the publication of a book 
which has for its title, ‘What Are the Rea- 
sons for the Superiority of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons?’ It has had several editions already, 
and has been translated into English as well 
as German.* It is pleasing to the English to 
learn why they are a superior people, though 
it is hardly necessary to find reasons and to 
argue in such a matter: the reason given by 
the lion in the fable of Phedrus is perhaps 
sufficient: ‘‘Quia nominor leo.” As for the 
Germans, they were probably curious to 
see by what arguments a writer belonging to 
the Latin races proved the relative infe- 
riority of these races. 


Encouraged by his success, M. Demolins | 
| Africa, the pastoral life has created a pas- 


has begun an ethnographical study of the 
French people. His volume, which has re- 
cently appeared, ‘Les Francais d’aujour- 
d’hui: Les Types Sociaux du Midi et du Cen- 
tre,’ is far superior to his first work, as it 
does not dwell in generalities, and deals 
more with precise facts. 


“Y should like,” says the author, ‘‘to make 
people understand, and with scientific cer- 
tainty, how are fabricated, for instance, an 
Auvergnat or a Norman, a Provencal or a 
Champenois, a Tourangeau or a Corsican, 
etc.; how and why they differ. I shall show 
that they are the product of constant causes 
which it is possible to analyze exactly, and 
the principal of which, the deepest, is the 
nature of the land and of the occupation, I 
do not say that these are the only factors; 
there are many others, but they are all more 
or less influenced by these, not because they 
have less value in themselves, but because 
there is in the social organism, as well as in 
the animal organism, a law of subordination 
of the organs. It is not always the noblest 
organ which acts most decisively on the ge- 
neral temperament.” 


* ‘Anglo-Saxon Superiority. Par E. Demolins.’ 
ew York: Scribners. 





N 


May the “joyous | 


the state and necessities of agriculture and 
commerce. He is a follower of Frederick Le 
Play, whom he considers the founder of a 
new social science. Le Play wrote a series 
of monographs on the European workmen, 
and founded a society which is still in exist- 
ence, and which is devoted to the study 
and accurate description of all economic 
facts. Le Play’s method was completed 
by Henri de Tourville, who wrote instruc- 
tive memoirs on the classification of social 
facts. 

The first types which M. Demolins de- 


' scribes in his interesting book are those con- 
begin a long and happy reign that shall in- | 
crease the sum of human happiness in the | 





nected with pastoral life, in the Pyrenees 
and in the Alps. In the high valleys of these 
mountains, there is found nothing but grass, 
and cultivation is almost impossible. The 
inhabitant of these valleys is of necessity a 
shepherd; while the land is appropriated in 
the lower valleys, it remains common in the 
high valleys. This simple fact creates 
two different types of civilization. In the 
region of Cauterets, in the Pyrenees, the 
communism of the grass-land is so well 
marked that it persists not only among the 
members of the same communes, but also 
among the members of seven neighboring 
communes. More than 10,000 hectares of 
pasture-land remain undivided. We find the 
same state of things in the valley of Os- 
sau; there are syndicates, constituted by the 
delegates of the associated communes, which 
make rules for the shepherds. Pastoral life 
has therefore for its natural consequence 
communism in life and in property; and 
these react on tbe state of the family. In 
the great highlands of Central Asia and of 


toral family, thus organized: a chief, a pa- 
triarch, retains near himself all his sons, 
brothers, uncles, nephews, married or un- 
married, as well as the women who have 
renounced marriage. In the Pyrenees and 
Alps the pastoral organization of society is 
somewhat affected by the law and also by 
the culture of some parts of the valley; but, 
as Le Play says, “‘public opinion has main- 
tained in some localities an organization 
very different from what is seen in the 
greater part of France. The domain of the 
family, preserved in its integrity from ge- 
neration to generation, unites, in a complete 
community of existence, all the members 
who have not established themselves far 
away.” 

There is not much room left in Burope for 
purely pastoral life; a constant emigration 
takes the inhabitants of the Pyrenees to the 
Argentine Republic, where they find the im- 
mense grass-lands of the Pampas. These 
emigrants travel in groups, they organize 
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themselves into associations or syndicates, | 


and they come back to the mother country 
as soon as possible. 

The name of ‘“‘Causses’”’ is given to the 
high plateaux which occupy the greater part 
of the ancient provinces of the Gévaudan 
and the Rouergue (formerly the departments 
of the Lozére and the Aveyron). These high- 
lands are flat and have an altitude of 800 
to 1,200 metres. The soil is calcareous and 
very dry in consequence. Millions of sheep 
(and of sheep only) live on these high- 
lands. The population is very poor, and 
is still attached to the social system of family 
community; but here the community is very 
wretched, with no power of expansion and 
no means sufficient for distant emigration. 
The bishops were long the only masters of 
the ‘‘Causses,”” and the reaction against 


| 


j 


ecclesiastical power was particularly strong | 


in these provinces, which became for a long 
time a stronghold of the Huguenots at the 
time of the wars of religion. 

The Auvergnat is a very well defined 
social type; it is, more than the preceding 
ones, detached from the pastoral art and 


As a general rule, valleys constitute regions 
where property is much divided, and table- 
lands a region of large estates. M. Demo- 
lins follows this analysis in the valleys of 
the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Loire, and 
their affluents on both sides of the flat re- 
gions which separate the valleys. Valleys 
are considered as the high roads of civiliza- 
tion, but, in fact, the valley populations have 
remained in a more primitive state than 
thoseof the table-lands. They ignore progres- 
sive methods; they have no great efforts to 
make; their physical and their intellectual 
energiesare not so great. In old times the ta- 
ble-lands were chiefly covered with forests; in 
the eleventh century France was still almost 
as much wooded as in the time of the Gauls. 
Agriculture has taken possession of a part of 
this great domain, but it can be said that 
the forests occupy still about a third of the 
territory. The region to the south of the 
Loire was more rapidly conquered than the 
regions of the north. M. Demolins devotes 


| special chapters to the region of the Landes 


from the community principle. The Auvergnat | 


has created for himself resources unknown 
to the inhabitants of the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
and the Causses. There are, in reality, two 
distinct types of Auvergnats. One, repre- 
sented by the aged parents, the heirs and 
the members of the family who stay at 
home, perpetuates the pastoral and corn- 
munistic tradition; it is the type of the past 
and it tends to decline. The other is rep- 
resented by the children who emigrate to 
the cities; it is not jealous of the heirs of 
the land, because it succeeds in creating for 
itself new resources by its labor and eco- 
nomy. It is interesting to observe that the 
Auvergnat, when he ceases to live a pastoral 
life, does not betake himself to agriculture 


where the social type issued from the com- 
munistic system, and to Brittany. In this 
last province he takes into account the race 
as well as the geological and climatic con- 
ditions of the land, and this chapter is one 
of the best in his work. 

His conclusions are not cheerful. He 
finds, on the whole, the social state of the 
south and of the centre of France unsatis- 
factory. This social state develops, in his 


| opinion, an egotism which conceals itself 
| under the mask of solidarity; it favors the 


development of a class which lives on 
the budget, at the expense of the laborers, 
and thus “the South insensibly pushes 


Greece, Italy, and Spain, namely, the direv- 
tion of downfall.” France of the North has 


| very different characteristics, which M. De- 


or to industry, but to commerce or to cer- | 


tain liberal professions. 
verbial. 


His avarice is pro- | 
He sometimes becomes rich, but | 


the original formation of the type has not | 


developed in him the love of comfort, the 
habits of an elegant life; his instincts re- 
main narrow and almost sordid. 

M. Demolins includes in a second zone, in 
which fruit-trees are cultivated, several 
other types; and he distinguishes in it seve- 
ral regions, the two most important being 
the region of the olive tree and the region of 
the vine. The olive tree has helped to create 
the Provencal type and given ease and wealth 
to the lower basin of the Rhone. Provence 
is essentially a land of small estates, as the 
culture of fruit-trees requires constant care 


and little capital and no costly agricultural | 


implements. Life is easy in the South, in 
that part of it which Daudet has so well de- 
scribed. The family tie is so strong, not- 
withstanding the law, that children al- 
ways recognize the eldest son, who remains 
the representative of the community. Muni- 
cipal life is very active; you will find in eve- 
ry village the forum and the agora. Political 
passions are, in consequence, extremely ar- 
dent, and every man feels himself an orator. 
Thiers, Gambetta were good types of the 
Méidional. 

In the hilly region of the vine M. Demolins 
finds the types Tourangeau and Gascon- 
Armagnac, which he describes with minute 
details. Here again property is very much 
divided. The vine creates spontaneously the 
type of the small proprietor, a man of liynit- 
ed ambitions, envious of all superiorities, 





Chance; and the Falstaff Edition of Shak- 
spere in 34 volumes, to be sold separately 

Macmillan Co. add to former announce 
ments ‘American Prose Selections,’ with 
critical introductions by various hands, and 
a general introduction. edited by Prof 
George Rice Carpenter of Columbia; a ‘His- 
tory of Philadelphia,’ by Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier; ‘The Shape of Fear, and Other Ghostly 
Stories,” by Mrs. Elia F. Peattie; and ‘La- 
mia’s Winter Quarters,’ by Alfred Austin 

Elder & Shepard, San Francisco, will pub- 
lish a volume of California verse by Marshal! 
lisley of Santa Barbara. 

The three handsomely printed volumes 
of elegant extracts called ‘Thoughts and 
Words,’ by Stephen Dowell (Longmans), are 
an extension by one volume of the better and 
more deliberate two, first issued in 1891. The 
author makes an attempt at classified ar- 
rangement, and another at explaining it, but 
confessedly breaks down in analyzing one 
chapter, and we for our part can give no 
brief idea of this medley of prose and verse. 
The compiler is a man of taste and classic 
scholarship, and admits little that is trivial 
or rubbishy except in the ragbag of his 
third volume, where fable, charade, epigram, 
and pun mingle with worthier memorabilia. 
Long excerpts in Latin, Greek, French, 
and Italian abound; German is wholly neg- 
lected. Longfellow and Jefferson alone of 
Americans are quoted, though Lowell would 
have turnished some capital canvases for 
the gallery of “‘portraits’’ of distinguished 
personages. The foreign texts are very accu- 
rate, so far as we have scrutinized them; 
but Bérenger’s “Roi d’Yvetot” has been 


| bowdlerized without warning. Swift's name 
France in the direction already pursued by | 


molins intends to analyze in another volume. | 


Correspondence. 





MILITARY MATHEMATICS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In an editorial of recent date, on 
‘How to Do It and How Not to Do It,’ oc- 
curs this sentence, characterizing Gen. 
Kitchener’s campaign: “It was a master- 
piece of mathematics that Kitchener execut- 
ed, as fine a bit of scientific application of 
means to ends as ever Moltke exhibited.” 

It will be interesting to compare with this 
the following tribute to Moltke’s unerring 
prevision and remorseless precision, given by 
Zola in ‘La DébAcle’: 

“Un terrible homme, ce général de 


Moltke, sec et dur, avec sa face glabre de 
chimiste mathématicien, qui gagnait les 


fails to be appended to the extract on p 
331 of volume iii., though it is given in the 
index. In reporting the “J’ai vécu’’ of the 
Reign of Terror, the Abbé Sieyés’s mot its 
not assigned to anybody. Many of the pieces 
are garnished with mottoes, but some op- 


' portunities are conspicuously missed, as un- 


der Canossa. The work as a whole is inter- 
mediate between a reader’s handbook, a 
golden treasury, and a dictionary of familiar 
quotations. Almost anybody might be glad 
to own it; those who could best appreciate 
it might hesitate to buy it. 

Sir J. D. Edgar, the Speaker of the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, has published a 
volume, entitled ‘Canada and Its Capital’ 
(Toronto: Morang), which evidently aspires 


' to be something more than a guide-book of 


Ottawa. It is historical, descriptive, criti- 
cal, and very much diversified altogether 
The writer has seen a good many sessions 


| of Parliament, and is also a literary ama- 


teur, but the present book has no considera- 
ble depth. Its chief value Iles in the dis- 


| cursive information which it conveys. The 


batailles du fond de son cabinet A coups | 


d’algébre!’’—Yours, etc., A. H. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 
September 16, 1598. 


Notes. 


E. P. Dutton & Co.’s September and Oc- 
tober list embraces ‘Through Armenia on 
Horseback,’ by George H. Hepworth, D.D.; 
‘Great Thoughts from the Great Writers’; 





‘Life’s Roses,’ a volume of poetical selec- | 


tions; ‘Songs of Destiny, and Others,’ by 


critical. Rabelais, Paul Louis Courier were | Julia P. Dabney; ‘Book of Cats,’ a discourse 


Tourangeaux. 


with many original drawings, by Mrs. W. 


author’s comments on everything he touches 
are so friendly as to lack real discrimination, 
and what he means by “Swinburnian gia- 
mour of musical landscape,”’ the reader must 
guess for himself. Chapter ix., in which Lau- 
rier, Tupper, and Cartwright are consecu- 
tively characterized, is somewhat unusual; 
not from any paradox of verdict, but be- 
cause one would hardly expect from a Speak- 
er in office his open opinion of the three 
principal debaters who catch bis eye. 

Prof. Willard Fiske has now brought out 
in two editions (or one, with bilingual pre- 
face) his promised ‘Egyptian Post-Office 
List in the Egyptian Language’ (Cairo), the 
first attempt of its kind. The arrangement 
is, first, alphabetical; second, by provinces; 





a ee 


wees 
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and a third list “‘comprises the offices in in- 
dependent cities, or in places administered 
in connection with such cities.”” Telegraph 
offices are indicated by an asterisk before 
the class number. The indefatigable editor 
announces that still another work on the 
post is under way, and will soon be in the 
printer’s hands. 

The German Imperial Postal Museum in 
Berlin has recently come into possession of 
three documents of interest for the history of 
letters and of writing. They are all derived 
from the archeological storehouse of Upper 
Egypt, having been unearthed in the tombs 


of Thebes. Through the influence of Lic. | 


Schmidt of Heidelberg, an acknowledged 
authority, especially in Coptic literature, the 
museum secured these documents. The old- 
est of them dates from the 18th or 19th 
Dynasty, or about 1500 B. c. It is a writing 
palette made of wood. On the upper end 
are two receptacles, still retained, for the 
two kinds of ink, red and black, ordinarily 
used in these writings. The lower part of 
the palette has a kind of drawer attached, 
in which the writing instruments were pre- 
served; of these, three remain. The second 
find was doubtless a writing tablet for a 
child. It is a plain wooden affair, but with 
four receptacles for ink. It dates from about 
1400 B. c. The third find is from the Greek- 
Alexandrian period, and is also a wooden 
writing-slate for children. The Greek alpha- 
bet is written permanently along the edge, 
as a model for the pupil. It is a work of the 
second century A. D. All have been exa- 
mined by the authorities of the Egyptian 
Museum in Berlin, and have been pronounced 
genuine. 

The German Palestine Society, like the 
majority of learned societies in the Father- 
land, lacks the funds generally at the com- 
mand of similar bodies in England, France, or 
America, and accordingly can do but little 
in the line of original research. All the 
better, however, is its work in scientifical- 
ly utilizing the raw material and finds 
secured through the activity of others; 
and both of its publications, the Zeitschrift 
and the Mittheilungen (especially the for- 
mer), are rich in well-digested and critical 
accounts of what can actually. be regarded 
as safe conclusions in this department of 
research. One of the best discussions of 
this kind is found in the last number of the 
Zeitschrift (Vol. XXI., Heft L.), by Dr. G. 
Rindfleisch, entitled ‘Die Landschaft Hau- 
ran in rémischer Zeit und in der Gegen- 
wart,” Covering nearly half a hundred 
pages, the author furnishes a clear report 
of what is now known with certainty con- 
cerning the past vicissitudes and the present 
status of that historic trans-Jordanic re- 
gion, so long neglected by the explorer and 
student. The article is indeed only a compi- 
lation, but it is made from primary sources 
with critical acumen and care, and is a fine 
specimen of erudition. A special historic 
chart, on the scale of 1 to 400,000, accompa- 
nies the discussion. In the more popular 
Mittheilungen (No. 8), Prof. Briinnow has 
begun a series of articles on the Hauran, 
describing his own travels and researches. 


He states that the chief result of hia in- | 


vestigations is that nearly all the ruins found 
east of the Dead Sea down to Petra are of 
Roman origin, and that practically nothing 
of the Moabite period is yet left, the de- 
struction having been the work of the Mo- 
hammedan invasion. 


In the June number of the Zeitschrift 











fiir die Reform héherer Schulen, Dr. Julius 
Ziehen writes on the development of the so- 
called Frankfort system of gymnasial re- 
form which was established six years ago. 
It will be remembered that the institution 
in question differs from the regular gymna- 
sium in the substitution of French for La- 
tin in the three lower classes, the latter 
language not being commenced till Unter- 
Tertia, while again, two years later, in 
Unter-Secunda, a third language, either 
Greek or English, is taken up and continued, 
along with the other two, during the last 
four years of the course. On the whole, 
this Frankfort experiment is one of the 
most interesting which these times of edu- 
cational reform have brought forth, and its 
success may be inferred from the fact that 
nineteen institutions in the empire have 
adopted the system; several cities are plan- 
ning to do the same, and the Prussian Gov- 
ernment has made appropriations for its 
further extension. 

The Cultus Ministry of Bulgaria has pub- 
lished some interesting new statistics on 
the condition of educational matters in that 
country. According to this official report, 
Bulgaria has one university with three fa- 
culties, namely, the historico-philological, 
the physico-mathematical, and the law, situ- 
ated in Sofia; further, 150 middle-grade 
schools, of which 9 are full gymnasia and 
76 are partial or progymnasia for boys, 
while 7 are full gymnasia and 37 progymna- 
sia for girls. There are 14 mixed gymnasia 
for both sexes, one military middle-grade 
school and 4,481 public schools. The last 
mentioned are divided along religious and 
national lines, namely, 3,079 Orthodox-Bul- 
garian, 19 Catholic-Bulgarian, 8 Protestant- 
Bulgarian, 25 Mohammedan-Bulgarian, 1,243 
Turkish, 16 Tartar, 39 Greek, 13 Armenian, 
27 Jewish, 4 Roman Catholic, 3 French, 2 
Rumanian, 1 German, 1 Russian, 1 girls’ 
school for foreigners. Of these public 
schools, 3,079 are maintained by state and 
church together, the former contributing 
two-thirds, the latter one-third of the costs, 
and 1,402 schools are supported by private 
means entirely. The state budget appro- 
priated 9,188,560 francs for the current year. 
According to the last _cerisus, the popula- 
tion of Bulgaria was 3,309,816, and the report 
shows that the proportion of schools to the 
population is very good. 


The general report of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India for the fifteen months ending 
April 1, 1898, contains notes of the work 
of the museum and laboratory, the palzwon- 
tological work, the investigations of field 
parties,and the publications. The collection of 
economic specimens has been largely in- 
creased, and the type fossils have been re- 
arranged in specially constructed cases. The 
determination and description of the Burman 
fossils, under the direction of Dr. Noetling, 
has been partially completed, and the results 
await publication. An unexpected and inte- 
resting result of the examination of the 
tertiary Pelecypoda is the disproval of the 
generally accepted view that the fauna now 
living in the Indian Ocean is closely related 
to the tertiary fauna of Europe. Most of the 
Pelecypoda examined are either identical 
with species now inhabiting the Indian 
Ocean, or are so closely related to existing 
species that the latter are presumably de- 
scended from them, while none could be 
identified with species from the tertiary sys- 
tem of Europe. The inference is that no 
connection existed between the Indian Ocean 





and the European Ocean during the upper 
tertiary period. The reports of the field par- 
ties relate to the earthquake of January 12, 
1897, and to surveys in various parts of 
India. The announcement is made that, 
with the completion of volume 30, the quar- 
terly Records of the Survey ceased to be 
printed as a separate publication, and will 
in future be incorporated with the Memoirs. 

Mr. F. N. Scott, junior professor of rhetoric 
in the University of Michigan, began, last 
year, an experiment of collecting compost- 
tions written by school-children of the same 
class in successive years (for four years), 
upon themes indicated by Mr. Scott. He now 
sends out a second circular, still providing 
for first-year pupils, and asks the co- 
operation of teachers in procuring the desired 
material for ‘“‘a special study of problems of 
composition.”” He invites correspondence 
and suggestions. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘As a curious in- 
stance of the ignorance of educated English- 
men regarding our country, I quote a sen- 
tence from the Critical Review, published in 
Edinburgh, July, 1898. It occurs in a notice 
of the Life of Dr. J. L. Phillips, and reads 
(p. 357), ‘A remarkable tribute is paid to him 
by Senator Reed, late Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Boston.’ ”’ 


—Noticeable in the September number of 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine are 
the portraits of Harvard war leaders, 
and these are supported by such of the 
Commencement speeches as turned upon 
the then flagrant hostilities between Spain 
and the United States. On the eve of in- 
vestigations of the conduct of the war, these 
patriotic manifestoes or apologies have 
somewhat the cheer of funeral baked meats; 
and, on the whole, one would prefer the ho- 
norable distinction of the Class Orator, whe 
“departed from the usual custom of choos- 
ing a neutral topic, or at least a topic not 
likely to arouse bitter feelings,’ and “‘se- 
lected for his text the wickedness of the pre- 
sent war, and the obligation resting on the 
class of 1898 to abjure Congress and all his 
works.” This manfulness is made light of 
by the martial chronicler, who does not 
reckon it among the “Evidences of Pro- 
gress’ which are his special theme. That 
Congress was the author of the war no- 
body can deny, and the sophistication of the 
endeavor to identify the undergraduate pa- 
triotism of 1898 with that of 1861 lay in 
equating Congress and country. “The grave 
problem presented to the youth of the Uni- 
versity,’ said its honored head at the Com- 
mencement dinner, was: ‘Shall we enlist 
in the service of the country?” A little 
later this becomes: ‘‘The Government wants 
200,000 men. I am a man, and I am free 
to go; I will go.” In fact, the enlisting was 
not in the service of the country, which was 
in no strait or peril whatever, but of Con- 
gress and the Executive; and if their call 
to arms is always valid, then patriotism can 
take no account of the justice or injustice 
of a war, of its aggressive or defensive cha- 
racter, and the republic has no superiority 
over monarchies capable of dynastic wars 
in disregard of public sentiment or the pub- 
lic welfare. In the melancholy “patriotic” 
stampede which involved all the colleges to 
a greater or less extent, we certainly think 
Harvard’s part was creditably reluctant and 
limited; but we could wish some excuses 
had not been made, and some moral and 
historical discriminations not obliterated, at 
the oldest and highest seat of learning in 
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the land—the university of the author of the | 
| of the administration inveterate & malig- 


first series of the ‘“‘Biglow Papers.” 


—The first volume of the ‘Writings of 
James Monroe’ (Putnam) has appeared, and 
fully warrants the high expectations of its 
value and interest. Not that Monroe was a 
great man. He was not creative, like Ham- 
ilton, or destructively critical, like Jefferson, 
or learned in political theory, like Madison. 
He was rather a dull, plodding, well-mean- 
ing man, who was a careful and patient 
recorder of what passed before him, but en- 
tirely without the knowledge or genius that 
made so many of his contemporaries states- 
men and legislators. His pamphlets on the 
Constitution were very weak in form and 
matter. His successful advance in public 
life was due to his close association with 
Jefferson. Lacking the ability to be inde- 
pendent, he was easily led by his shrewd 
master, and became his convenient agent for 
accomplishing what a stronger man would 
have declined. His narrow-mindedness made 
him dogged and suspicious, but bound him 
the more firmly to Jefferson. He became sus- 
picious of Madison as early as 1787. His sus- 
picions of Jay were pronounced, and were 
based upon other considerations than the 
attempt to occlude the Mississippi. He be- 
lieved disunion was plotted in 1786, and saw 
in the proposed admission of new States a 
wish to break down the political preponder- 
ance of the South. Gardoqui, the Spanish 
agent, he could not forgive, and described 
him as a “subtile and malignant little 
wretch,.”’ In 1788, before the Constitution 
had become a fact, he says of Washington: 
‘More is to be apprehended if he takes a part 
in the public councils again, as he advances 
in age, from the designs of those around him 
than from any disposition of his own'’—a 
prediction of great worth, according to Jef- 
ferson. 


In this volume, covering sixteen | 


years of Monroe’s career, there are 74 letters 


to Jefferson, 47 to Madison, and only 10 to 
other persons. 


—The letters written when a member of 


account of the proceedings, naturally colored | 


minister, whilst they would consider those 


nant vices.” Yet in less than a year after 
that was written, he was sent to France to 
represent the United States. The notes of 
the editor, Mr. Stanislas M. Hamilton, are 
judicious and restrained. We wish he 
had used the Monroe letters in the Vir- 
ginia State-house, and had indicated wherein 
a letter was in cipher. Robertson's report 
of the convention debates in Virginia would 


| have given better results than Grigsby’s la- 


bored and unsatisfactory paraphrase. ‘‘De- 
lanson” (p. 27) is probably a misprint for 
Delaware, and some parts of sentences of 
letters appear to have been dropped. Thus, 
on p. 63, Monroe wrote “firmly opposed by 
45 & 47,"’ but Mr. Hamilton makes the sen- 
tence end with the word opposed. The 
make-up of the book leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


—The British Museum originated in the 
anxiety of Sir Hans Sloane to preserve in 
its entirety the curiosities he had gathered 
at much expense of time and treasure. To 
a similar feeling the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society owes its unique and invaluable 
Douce library, and the Boston Public Li- 
brary owes most of the eleven special col- 
lections in its upper story, which are of un- 
rivalled personal interest. A still more re- 
cent instance is the presentation to the 
Billings Library in the University of Ver- 
mont of the Vermontana of Mr. L. E. Chit- 
tenden. These works could not have been 
discovered and secured without a half-cen- 
tury of watching and waiting as well as 
liberal and sometimes fabulous outlays. 
Scanty are the fragments now left for fu- 
ture gleaners. Mr. Chittenden’s thesaurus 
is full of historic documents which can- 
not be duplicated, and has no rival save 
in the British Museum. There Henry Ste- 
vens claimed to have garnered up 50,000 
Americana. He once in London showed the 
present writer how thoroughly that task 
was performed by pointing to twenty-four 


the Continental Congress are the most valu- ee, et See 


able, because they contain a fairly careful | 


in conformity with the Virginia point of | 


view. The questions that were before the 
dying Congress of the Confederation were 
of high and permanent importance. The dis- 
position and government of public territory, 
the increasing restlessness of the Western 
settlements, the failure of requisitions on 
the States, the rejection of the impost 
scheme, the regulation of foreign commerce, 
and the undetermined questions with Spain 
and Great Britain, were pregnant with pos- 
sibilities involving the very existence of the 
Confederation and of Federal independence. 
These letters are replete with good matter. 


Middlebury College in 1818, and declaring 
that not half of them could be found in 
Vermont or in America. It had been Mr. 
Chittenden’s intention to give his collec- 
tion outright to the university near which 
his infancy had been cradled. Owing, how- 
ever, to unlooked-for reverses and obliga- 
tions in his old age, it became necessary to 
sell at whatever sacrifice. The Vermont 
rarities would no doubt have yielded most 
cash if disposed of under the hammer of an 
auctioneer; yet, so great was Mr. Chitten- 


| den’s reluctance to see the “‘one whole body 


When Monroe has retired from Congress, and | 
writes from Virginia, his limitations become | 


more marked. He vies with Jefferson in de- 


was to him a sealed book. His criticism of 
the proclamation of neutrality is almost pue- 


which he had compacted and fitly framed 
together’ dispersed that he offered it to the 
Billings Library for $3,500—no more than 
was needed for the comfort of his age. No 
money was, however, available from its 
fund or from the University, and yet it was 


| felt that such an opportunity to enrich State 
nouncing Hamilton’s policy, although finance | 


archives could never again present itself. 


| That feeling led individuals to furnish the 


rile, and would be a sorry measure of his le- | 


gal ability. His want of political balance is 


France. What could be more remarkable 
than this comment on Genet’s threat to ap- 
peal to the people against the Executive? 
“Of one fact I am well assured, that in case 
of such an appeal, the people of this State, 
in deciding on the merits of the contro- 
versy, wo'd pardon the errors of the French 


needed sum at once, and the historical quar- 
ry is now in transit from New York to Bur- 


| lington. It is worthy of perpetual remem- 
indicated by his extreme sympathy for | 





brance that the Billings Library itself would 
never have existed but for its founder’s re- 
solve that the library of Mr. G. P. Marsh, 
so long dean of our foreign diplomats, and 
among the foremost contemporary scholars 
in his line, should not be broken up and 
scattered. Mr. Billings, having purchased 
this accumulation in Rome and brought it 


to Burlington, discovered that there was 
no room to receive it. The University could 
not afford shelf-room, much less protection 
from fire. But the jewel could not fail to 
make a casket for itself—a fire-proof cost- 
ing more than ten times as much as the 
gem; for Mr. Billings built an edifice which 
will accommodate not only the Marsh nu- 
cleus, but whatever of bibliothecal value can 
be expected for a century to come. It is a 
noteworthy fact that Mr. Billings, having 
early made a fair fortune in California, 
earnestly desired to remain there as the 
head of the State University. In the last 
years of his life he assured the writer of 
these lines that he would have so done but 
for the failure of his health. 


~The whirligig of Time brings his re- 
venges. There are certain crimes, like the 
trial of Dreyfus, which will not down, but 
perpetually return to plague their perpe- 
trators. Of such were the torture and burn- 
ing of Savonarola through the alliance be- 
tween the Holy See and the paganism of 
Renaissance Florence. It has, ever since 
1498, exercised the ingenulty of apologista, 
and the latest phase of attempted vindica- 
tion is seen in the quarter-centenary of the 
martyr’s death celebrated by the Dominican 
Order in honor of one of its most fllustrious 
members. Springing from this ts a little 
book by Father O'Neil, O. P. (Boston: Mar- 
lier, Callanan & Co.), the principal objects 
of which apparently are to prove that Sa- 
vonarola was not a reformer in the Lutheran 
sense, and to minimize the responsibility of 
Alexander VI. The first of these objects ig 
superfluous, for Savonarola’s career was 
cut short before he was forced to recog- 
nize, as Luther gradually did, that he could 
not resist the papacy without discarding the 
scholastic theology on which sacerdotalism 
was founded. The second object of the book 
is not attained, for although Father O'Neil 
evidently desires to be impartial, the inevi- 
table bias leads to a virtual suppression of 
unpleasant facts. No one, for instance, 
would imagine from his pages that the Spa- 
nish priest (not bishop, as the author says) 
Romolino, who was the chief papal agent in 
the brutal tragedy, was rewarded for his 
unscrupulous cruelty with the bishopric of 
Sorrento. It is mentioned, indeed, that he 
subsequently reached the cardinalate, but 
there is no recognition of the light which 
the promotion of such a man throws upon 
the debased secularization of the Curia. The 
volume ends with a curious bibliography, 
including even George Eliot’s ‘Romola,’ 


| but there is no reference to the diary of 


the piagnone Luca Landucci, the most im- 
portant source of information as to the rela- 
tions between the Frate and the people. 


—A well-informed writer has directed at- 
tention very recently in the London Times 
to the industrial revolution which ia taking 
place in Russia. Various causes have con- 
tributed during the past thirty years tc 
depress all agricultural interests- such as 
the investment of a large part of the money 
received at the emancipation of the serfs in 
business undertakings, the decline of wages, 
and the fall in the value of agricultural pro- 
duce; above all, the great increase of the 
rural population. This has led to such a 
subdivision of the land “that the total pro- 
duce of the peasant holdings would now very 
rarely suffice for the maintenance of a fam- 
ily.” A careful estimate made by Prof. Men- 


deléeff of the St. Petersburg University 
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shows that the total agricultural operations | 
in the whole of Russia could not possibly 
occupy more than half the available labor. 
To these conditions is due a remarkable 
development of village industries. In many 
places in widely separated districts the pea- 
sants have combined together to build a 
sviételku, or factory, for their common use. 
Here they weave, make furniture, agricultu- 
ral implements, household utensils, even 
simple machines, metal-work of almost every 
description, besides an immense number of 
articles that might be grouped together as 
“bazaar goods.’’ Not only do they supply | 
the local needs of their districts, but many 

of these village products find their way to 

Persia and Turkestan, and recently new 

markets have been found for them in China 

These village factories serve as excellent 

nurseries for workmen, and in some in- 

stances they ‘“‘are becoming industrial cen- 

tres of importance, in which hand labor is 

being replaced by machinery with all the 

most modern appliances and an elaborate 

system of division of labor.’ 





TOLSTOY ON ART. 


What is Art? By Leo Tolstoy. Translated 
from the Russian original by Aylmer 
Maude. Embodying the author’s latest al- 
terations and revisions. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 


One would wish to treat with becoming 
seriousness anything addressed to the pub- 
lic by Count Tolstoy—a good man, whol- 
ly devoted to the service of humanity, 
and unquestionably sincere in his opinions. 
He has now given us his notion of what art | 
is, and of how it will be pursued in the | 
future under the régime of Christian social. 
ism of which he dreams. These ideas are | 
presented to us in a clear and readable trans- 
lation, and, the author assures us, for the 
first time in anything like their true form; 
the Russian edition having been mangled 
by the censor, who not only refused Count | 
Tolstoy permission to say what he meant, 
but made him say much that he did not | 
mean. Yet it is difficult, after reading the | 
book, to preserve a serious frame of mind. 
Count Tolstoy complains that professors of 
msthetics and critics of art, ‘“‘instead of giv- 
ing a definition of true art, and then de- 
ciding what is and what is not good art 
by judging whether a work conforms or 
does not conform to the definition,” actual- | 
ly try to decide first what are works of art, 
and then to form a definition which shall 
cover all such works. It might be thought 
that all profitable definition proceeded in | 
this manner, but Tolstoy is determined to be 
rigidly logical, and arrives at such astonish- 
ing conclusions as that the works of Ats- 
chylus and Sophocles, Dante and Shak- 
spere, Michelangelo and Raphael, Bach and | 
Beethoven, are not art at all, or at most are 
bad art (pp. 121, 122, 150, and elsewhere), 
aud that china dolls are ‘works of real, good 
Christian art’ (p. 171), without for a mo- 
ment suspecting that something must be 
wrong with his original definition. ‘‘What 
I am saying,’’ he remarks, “will be con- 
sidered irrational paradox at which one can 
only be amazed’’; and for once the reader 
agrees. , 

In spite of the difficulty, however, we shal 
endeavor tu be serious, and to refrain from 
the easy method of ridicule which our au- 
thor doés not himself always disdain—wit- 


ness his long description of a performance 


of Wagner’s “‘Siegfried’’ (pp. 132 to 137), a 


| great part of the effectiveness of which is 
due to the reiterated mention (six times in | 
five pages) of the actors’ tights. For the | 
development of his doctrine, Count Tolstoy | 
has allowed himself 212 solidly printed pages, | 


exclusive of preliminary matter and appen- 
dices, and, while there is some repetitious- 
ness and needless amplification, it is ob- 
vious that a book review does not afford 
space enough for a detailed examination and 


retutation of an argument of this length. | 
| We shall attempt as fair and concise a sum- 
mary as is within our power of the contents. 


of his essay, and shall then content our- 
selves with pointing out what we consider to 
be the author's original error and the fruit- 
ful source of many errors and extravagances. 


The book opens with a description of the | 


rehearsal of a lyric opera, which the author 


finds a “repulsive sight,’ and which, of | 


course, he has no difficulty in ridiculing with 
the stock arguments of untruth to any possi- 


ble nature. He also finds the ballet “lewd.” | 


But this ‘‘nasty folly’’ costs vast sums of 
money which might be better spent, and 
lives of hard work which might be more 


profitably employed, and all for the cause of | 


art. What, then, is art, and why is it im- 
portant, and why should it be encouraged 


| at such expense? The next three chapters 


are devoted to proving that critics and pro- 


fessors have given a great number of con- | 
flicting definitions of art, and that it is im- | 
possible to reconcile their differences. It is, | 


therefore, time for a new definition. That 


| the end of art is pleasure, and that its aim 


is the creation of beauty, are especially dis- 


| tasteful doctrines. For what pleases one 


does not please another; it is a mere matter 
of taste, and there is no accounting for taste, 


| and so we are left with no canon of judg- 


ment at all. “To see the aim and purpose 
of art in the pleasure we get from it is like 
assuming . . . that the purpose and aim 
of food js the pleasure derived when consum- 
ing it.” We must “put aside the conception 
of beauty, which confuses the whole matter,”’ 
and start afresh. We must “cease to consid- 
er art as a means to pleasure,” and look for 
“the purpose it may serve.’’ And so we ar- 
rive at our definition: 

“Art is one of the means of intercourse 
between man and man. Whereas by 
words a man transmits his thoughts to an- 


other, by means of art he transmits his feel- 
ings. Art isa human activity, consisting 


in this that one man consciously, by 


means of certain external signs, hands 


on to others feelings he has lived through, | 


and that other people are infected by 
these feelings, and aleo experience them.”’ 
So it is printed, in italics, but afterwards 
it takes the simpler form—Art is the expres- 
sion (or transmission) of human emotion. 
The one criterion of what is art, is what 
Tolstoy calls its infectiousness. If we ex- 
perience the emotion of the artist, the work 
is art. The one criterion of the worth of the 
work of art is the nature of the emotion it 
transmits. That art alone should be encour- 
aged which transmits emotions which it is 
for the good of mankind to experience. 
After this we have a little history tend- 
ing to show that all peoples have acted on 
this principle until almost our own day. To 
the Greeks beauty was the highest good, and 
only that art was encouraged which spoke of 


beauty. To the medieval mind there was | 


nothing good but the Church, and no art was 
encouraged but that which glorified the 


| Church. With the Renaissance came an age 


when men had no religion and the doctrine 


of pleasure was founded; since then all that 
we call art is either bad art or not art at all, 
but an empty imitation expressing no real 
feeling. Art became exclusive, intended only 
for the pleasure of a small class. 


“The first great result was, that art was 
| deprived of the infinite, varied, and profound 
| subject-matter proper to it. The second re- 
| sult was, that, having only a small circle of 
people in view, it lost its beauty and be- 
came affected and obscure; and the third and 
chief result was, that it ceased to be either 
natural or even sincere, and became tho- 
, roughly artificial and brain-spun.”’ 





Then follows the indictment of modern 
art. As to subject, it deals with feelings 
| of pride, of sexual desire, and of weariness 
| of life; as to form, it is unintelligible; and, 
| finally, most of it expresses nothing what- 
ever but the desire of the artist for fame 
| or money. Of course the Decadents and 
Symbolists and Impressionists come in for 
| more or less deserved and very easy castiga- 
| tion, and it was hardly necessary to give 
pages of quotation to prove that Mallarmé, 
| for instance, is unintelligible; but it is 
somewhat surprising to find Kipling put in 
| the same category. 
Here one begins to suspect that, after all, 
| we have come back to the “‘question of taste” 
| In another form. For who is to judge whe- 
ther a work of art really is ‘‘infectious’’— 
whether it really conveys an emotion and 
to whom? The Wagnerite thinks that Wag- 
ner has conveyed a strong emotion to him. 
Not at all, says Tolstoy. This is only an 
imitation of art. You have not been ‘“‘in- 
fected,” only “hypnotized.’’ Besides, your 
taste is perverted. Is Tolstoy himself, then, 
the only judge? No. He confesses that his 
own taste has probably also been perverted, 
and that while he has learned to see the 
worthlessness of much which he once admir- 
ed, he may still take for true art a good 
deal that is not. Some of the few things 
still left may also be imitations. The judge 
is the peasant. How is one to discriminate 
between the true art and the false? he asks. 
“For a country peasant of unperverted taste 
this is as easy as it is for an animal of un- 
spoiled scent to follow the trace he needs.” 
If you once admit the necessity of trained 
comprehension of art, you must admit that 
| the Decadent has as good a right to call 
| you insufficiently trained to understand him 
| as you have to call another too untrained 
| to understand the art you admire. The pea- 
_ sant is the only judge. What affects him is 
art; what does not, is only imitation. 
“The stronger the infection, the better is 





the art, as art’’; but good and bad are real- 
| ly only to be distinguished by subject-mat- 
| ter. Only that art is worthy of encourage- 
| ment to-day which expresses emotions tend- 
ing to “unite men with God and with one 
_ another.” Our modern art “has a directly 
| vitiating influence, infecting people with the 
worst feelings and with those most harm- 
ful to humanity—superstition, patriotism, 
and, above all, sensuality,” and “the efforts 
| of those who wish to live rightly should be 
directed towards the destruction of this art.” 
Good art, or Christian art, 
“can be and is of two kinds: (1) art 
transmitting feelings flowing from a re- 
ligious perception of man’s position in 
the world in relation to God and to 
his neighbor--religious art in the limited 
meaning of the term; and (2) art transmit- 
ting the simplest feelings of common life, 
| but such, always, as are accessible to all men 
| In the whole world—the art of common life— 
the art of a le—universal art. Only 
these two kinds of art can be considered 
good art in our time.” 
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Thereupon, with the subject as criterion, 
we have a limited list of works of true art, 
including the china doll, and the statement 
in a note—surely a guarantee of good faith— 
“I consign my own artistic productions to 
the category of bad art, excepting the story 
God Sees the Truth, which seeks a place in 
the first class, and The Prisoner of the 
Caucasus, which belongs to the second." 

So we come to the art of the future: 
schools will be abolished and critics also. 
Only productions tending to the advance- 
ment of Tolstoian ideals of universal 
brotherhood will be tolerated. ‘“‘Church art, 
patriotic art, voluptuous art .. . will 
be censured and despised.” All the rest 
of art will be considered unimportant. All 
men will be possible artists, for “‘complex 
technique” will be scorned and every one 
will be taught drawing and singing “equally 
with letters in the elementary schools,” 
while no man will be paid for his art. We 
shall be in the golden age again, and ‘‘com- 
pose a fairy-tale, a little song that will 
touch, a lullaby or a riddle that will 
amuse.”’ 

Now it seems to us that there are plenty 
of gaps in this chain of reasoning, and that 
the conclusions by no means necessarily fol- 
low even if the premises be granted. It is 
easy to see how Tolstoy’s intensely humani- 
tarian and utilitarian nature has led him 
into his position. In a final chapter he pays 
his compliments to science, and shows that 
truth for truth’s sake is no more to his taste 
than art-for art’s sake. Science must preach 
the gospel according to Tolstoy or be ba- 
nished. 

“One would suppose it to be the business 
of real science,’’ he says, ‘“‘to demonstrate 
the irrationality, unprofitableness, and im- 
morality of war and executions; or the in- 
humanity and harmfulness of prostitution; or 
the absurdity, harmfulness, and immorality 
of using narcotics or of eating animals; or 
the irrationality, harmfulness, and anti- 
quatedness of patriotism. And such works 
exist, but are all considered unscientific, 
while works to prove that all these things 
ought to continue, and works intended to 
satisfy an idle thirst for knowledge lacking 


any relation to human life, are considered to 
be scientific.’’ 


But because one can see why Tolstoy 
thinks so and so, one is not obliged to ac- 
cept his logic. Indeed, he has a dim percep- 
tion that he has given away his case in ad- 
mitting that “ornaments of all kinds’’ are 
good art. He says: ° 


“TI fear it will here be urged against me 
that, having denied that the conception of 
beauty can supply a standard for works of 
art, I contradict myself by acknowledging 
ornaments to be works of good art. The re- 
proach is unjust, for the subject-matter of 
all kinds of ornamentation consists not in 
the beauty, but in the feeling (of admira- 


tion of, and delight in, the combination of | 


lines and colors) which the artist has ex- 
perienced and with which he infects the 
spectator.” 


Exactly so, but this is as true of all art 
as of ornamentation, and by admitting or- 
nament to be art he has admitted everything. 
For it is precisely this ‘‘delight in combi- 
nation” or arrangement which artists mean 
by art. It is here that we find the key to 
Tolstoy’s original error, to the fatal omission 
from his definition of art. 

That omission is the omission of any 
mention of form, without which there 
is no art. Let us take his definition 
and add one word to it. Art is a human 
activity consisting in this, that one man 


consciously, by means of certain ordered ex- 


| 
ternal signs, hands on to others feelings he | 
} plete which does not contain the title of 


has lived through, ete. Or, in briefer form: 
Art is the harmonic expression of human 
emotion. This, it will be observed, is pre- 
cisely Mr. Stillman’s definition, on which we 
commented in reviewing his book, ‘The Old 
Rome and the New.’ We then said that, 
while this is an admirable definition of art 
as a whole—of the general art principle . 
which is the same in all of the arts-—it was 
not sufficient in dealing with each art sepa- 
rately, because it neglected the principles of 
imitation, which enters into painting and 
sculpture; of construction, which enters into 
architecture; of intelligible expression of 
thought, which enters into poetry, etc. It is 
not an adequate and complete definition on 
which an entire art-criticism or art-philoso- 
phy can be based, but it is, perhaps, the best 
brief definition in existence, and is certainly 
much more complete than Tolstoy's. What 
is common to all art is some form of har- 
mony, order, proportion. But beauty is no- 
thing else than harmony, and therefore it 
is true that the creation of beauty is the 
end of art. It is the emotion of delight in 
harmony or arrangement that is the especial 
subject-matter of art, and therefore it is 
true that the aim of art is to please. It by 
no means follows that everything that 
pleases is art, or that we are left to the 
“question of taste,”’ with no criterion but 
the “I like it.”” It must please in a certain 
way—namely, by the creation of harmony— 
and it must please those best fitted by na- 
ture and training to appreciate it. Now the 
laws of harmony are capable of investiga- 
tion, and some of them are known, and 
there is a difference in judges. Even Count 


Tolstoy would not maintain that a man born © 


stone deaf could appreciate music, or a blind 
man judge of painting, and there are all de- 
grees of blindness and deafness. Neither 
would he deny, probably, that a new-born 
child is incapable of distinguishing pitch or 
color. Therefore, we must admit that there 
is difference of natural gift and difference 
of training. The best art is that which, over 
the longest period of time, delights the larg- 
est number of those best qualified to judge. 

Of course, there is such a thing as per- 
verted taste, and there is bad art and imi- 
tation art, but time will take care of it. Is 
the art of Mallarmé and Baudelaire in 
poetry, of Berlioz and Wagner in music, of 
Rodin in sculpture, and Monet in painting, 
true art or false, good art or bad? We may 
give our reasons for thinking either way, 
but time and the consensus of opinion alone 
will decide. Were Aischylus and Sophocles, 
Dante and Shakspere, Michelangelo and Ra- 
phael, Bach and Beethoven, great and true 
artists, or the reverse? Time and the con- 
sensus of opinion have already decided. 
These are the great ones of the earth, the 
consummate creators of eternal harmonies 
that stir the souls of all lovers of beauty 
and of art. Any theory that leaves them 
out is as self-confessed an absurdity as 
would be a theory of war that relegated 
Cesar and Napoleon to the rank of bunglers. 





A SOUTHERN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Led on! Step by Step: Scenes from Clerical, 
Military, Educational, and Plantation Life 
in the South, 1828-1898. An Autobiography. 
By A. Toomer Porter, D.D. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 1898. 


Hereafter, no catalogue of the curiosities 


of autobiographical literature will be com- 


Dr. Porter’s book. There is much here to 
remind us of such famous memoirs as those 
of Haydon and Cellini, a piety quite as ro 
bust and sordid and indelicate as theirs 
with all their nalve assurance of divine co 
operation. Of course the difference of cha 
racter and circumstances fis wide. Dr. Por 
ter has none of Cellini’s vices, but all the 
virtues appropriate to an Episcopal clergy 
man: and if his piety has much of the 
sordidness of Haydon’'s, it has little of its 
oPvious selfishness. Lowell's intimation in 
“The Cathedral” that no one has “attempted 
the supernatural in modern clothes,’ gets here 
a contradictory comment. Dr. Porter has at- 
tempted that or nothing, and much of the 
unique attraction of his book inheres in this 
incongruity. Some of his deliberate attempts 
at humor are unfortunate, but he is often 
amusing when he Is least bent on being so 
Indeed, the humor of his book is a per 
vasive quality, of so many great occasions 
has he been a part, so largely does the 
history of the civil war resolve itself into 
the story of his personal experience. While 
it is impossible to question his deliberate 
veracity, it is difficult to escape from the 
suspicion that the writer's egotistic imagina 
tion has contributed an important element 
So much effusion, so many persons of ful! 
habit falling upon each other’s necks with 
tearful exclamations, make a severe demand 
on our credulity, and there are acts re 
ported of particular persons which cannot 
be adjusted to our knowledge of those per 
sons. Moreover, that some of the speeches 
which are “quoted accurately” (see Capt 
Worden’s, pp. 216-217) are constructed afier 
the manner of Thucydides, there cannot be 
a particle of doubt. 


And yet, when every proper deduction has 
been made, and when the supernatural ole- 
ment, with its special providences and mira- 
culous answers to prayer, has for the mo- 
ment been set aside, there remains a story 
abounding in impressive incident, and re- 
flecting many of the most striking aspecte 
of the great struggle in which the North and 
South engaged, for the destruction of sla- 
very on the one hand and for its mainte- 
nance on the other. Dr. Porter was of South 
ern birth, but of New England extraction 
He was born in Georgetown, South Carolina, 
in 1828. Nothing concerning himself is in 
different to him, and he details the circum 
stances and adventures of his childhood and 
his youth with great particularity. That his 
life was saved by a negro explains, he thinks 
in part his devotion to the negro race, the 
amount of which as disclosed by the later 
narrative does not appear to have been re 
markable. His school-days over, he engaged 
in business, in the course of which It fell 
to him to superintend the shipping of a num 


ber of slaves from Charleston to the farther 


South. Some of these slaves had formerly 
been owned by his parents, and they re- 
cognized him and pleaded with him to take 
them back to the old plantation. In this 
connection he deplores the separation 
of married slaves as one of the worst evils 
of slavery, but in another he declares that 
to keep them together was a difficult busi- 
ness, 80 prone were they to infidelity. Com- 
ing of age, he entered on his inheritance 
as a slave-owner and planter, but though 
he displayed much energy on the plantation 
which overseers had long mismanaged, be 
soon made good the prophecy of his business 
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employers that he was cut out for a business 
man; at any rate, that he was not meant for 
a planter. He resolved to be a clergyman, 
and in the event his new calling fully tested 
his business capacity, and it was not found 
wanting. His plantation and his slaves were 
sold, care being taken that the slaves all 
went to one master. At this point in his 
narrative Dr. Porter indulges in certain gene- 
ral reflections which are very favorable to 
the mutual relations of the masters and their 
slaves. He makes the sweeping statement 
that, “in all those bloody, awful years from 
’61 to '65, through all the South, there ig no 
record of a single murder committed by a 
negro on a white person, or a single out- 
rage or indignity offered to any woman.” 
These facts are offered as “a proof of the 
manly nobility of the negro,” and of the 
good treatment which he had received. In 
contrast with the later tenor of events, real 
or supposed, they offer a serious problem to 
the sociologist. 

Our author’s studies and lay reading were 
soon over, and in 1854 he became the ordain- 
ed minister of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion in Charleston, and thus entered on 
a relation which, with some interruptions 
and vicissitudes, he sustained for forty-four 
years. The church was in its weak and 
struggling infancy, and from the beginning 
of his ministry he appears to us in these 
pages in forma pauperis, a character for 
which his predilection and his genius were 
immense, and for the exercise of which his 
life, especially after the civil war, furnish- 
ed him with abundant opportunity. Appa- 
rently he was never happier than when beg- 
ging money for some darling scheme. He 
had every qualification for success. His 
sincerity was absolute. He believed in his 
various schemes partly because they were 
his own, and partly because they were gene- 
rous and humane. He believed in himself 
without any doubt or qualification whatso- 
ever. He could appeal to anybody in Ame- 
rica or England with a naive assurance and 
effrontery that but seldom missed the mark, 
and what never failed him was a sense of 
supernatural guidance which, nourished by 
his egotism, nourished that in turn to a re- 
markable development. He compares his 
own experiences with those of George Miil- 
ler, with his famous Bristol orphanage, for 
which Miller never asked a cent, but sim- 
ply advertised his prayers. Dr. Porter pricks 
that attenuated bubble with his lively pen, 
and frankly owns that he did not himself 
trust to prayer alone, but begged right and 
left where he had reason to expect a fa- 
vorable response, and sometimes where he 
had none. As mere coincidences, the time- 
ly contributions that came to him when he 
was in the most narrow straits were cer- 
tainly remarkable. Again and again he ran 
in debt in a manner that would have been 
frightfully immoral but for his confidence in 
God's protecting care. ‘God's Blessing on 
Imprevidence’ would have been as good a 
title for his book as ‘Led On!’ That ele- 
ment of shrewdness which we often find in 
the mystic and fanatic was conspicuous in 
him. Nothing that mother wit could do to 
help the miracle was left undone. And so 
the Church of the Holy Communion flourish- 
ed more and more, and with it various enter- 
prises which for a longer or a shorter time 
appeared to be of great pith and moment-— 
notably the Porter Military Academy, as it 
came at length to be called, which in the 
course of thirty years has educated over 3,- 
000 boys, more than 2,500 of them gratui- 





tously or for a mere pittance, at an ex- 
pense of nearly $1,000,000, the most of which 
has been contributed by friends in the 
Northern States and in England in response 
to Dr. Porter’s devoutly shrewd solicitation. 

But the chapters of Dr. Porter’s autobio- 
graphy which will be most interesting to 
the general reader are those that relate his 
experiences during the civil war and imme- 
diately. before and after. He thinks he was 
“born opposed to slavery.” He does “not 
remember the time when he did not hate it.” 
Secession, also, had for him no charms. 
Yet when the secession craze swept over 
South Carolina in December, 1860, he yield- 
ed to it as cordially as the rest. He was 
singular only in believing that secession 
meant war. The general persuasion was 
quite otherwise, and great was the depres- 
sion when it became evident that he was 
right. It was his distinction to be the only 
outsider in the convention that signed the 
Ordinance of Secession. The Washington 
Light Infantry, of which he was chaplain, 
were so thoroughly grounded in the doc- 
trine of States’ Rights that they refused to 
leave the State, and a volunteer company 
was raised, largely from his impulsion, of a 
more active disposition. Following the com- 
pany to Virginia, he soon encountered ‘‘a 
typical instance of Confederate mismanage- 
ment”: a train of sick and wounded sol- 
diers had telescoped a freight train. Every- 
where there was the same lack of organiza- 
tion, neutralizing the courage of the men. 
To these he commended his chaplaincy with 
a good supply of tobacco and pipes. When 
every man of his company had his pipe, one 
of them shouted, ‘‘Now, Chaplain, give us 
some prayers!’ and he obeyed. He was 
the man of business in his piety as in every- 
thing else. His ecclesiastical aspirations 
were not silent in the midst of arms, and in 
1863 he felt ‘“‘peace with honor’’ to be so near 
that he asked his people to build a $200,000 
church as a thank-offering to Almighty God. 
George A. Trenholm; then Confederate Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, gave him $50,000. 
With this he would fain have bought cotton. 
Running the blockade with three vessels out 
of five, he would have had a million dollars 
for his church after the war, but he was 
over-persuaded, and, in order to be patriotic, 
put the $50,000 in Confederate bonds, which, 
after the war, brought him $350—just enough 
to carpet the old church. 

Chapter xvii., “The Burning of Colum- 
bia,” is an eye-witness’s account of one of 
the most miserable tragedies of the war. 
It would have been strange if this ubiquitous 
parson had not been in Columbia at the cri- 
tical moment. He was so, and saw the first 
bale of cotton ignited by the carelessness of 
the drunken soldiers. He tells of the people 
rushing out from the stores and houses with 
pitchers and buckets of liquor with which to 
propitiate the invaders. Gen. Sherman told 
him that this liquor was responsible for all 
the trouble, but Dr. Porter thinks he might 
have done more to bring order out of chaos. 
Dr. Porter’s personal experiences were full 
of interest. Splendidly served by a Federal lieu- 
tenant, he made an adventurous journey in 
his behalf and restored him to Sherman's 
army. He was sitting at table between Gens. 
Johnston and Hardee when the former re- 
ceived a letter from Jefferson Davis announc- 
ing the surrender of Lee. The great col- 
lapse cost him for a time his religious faith. 
A God who had not given the victory to such 
Christian men as Lee and Jackson could not 





command his love or obedience. He fell to 
reading history, and in a few weeks came 
to the comfortable conclusion that every- 
thing was as it should be. 

“Had we succeeded, slavery, which we 
hated, would have been perpetuated, with the 
sentiment of the world against us. It would 
have been a cankering sore in our body poli- 
tic; it would have been a source of continual 
strife between the United States and the 
Confederacy. This would have made a 
standing army in each government a neces- 
sity. This would have revolutionized the 
form of our respective governments, and in 
fifteen more years we would have been en- 
gaged in a war of extermination, for one 
side or the other would have to be masters 
of this continent. God has permitted the 
wrath and ignorance of men to work His 
will. But, freed from the incubus of slavery, I 
believe there is a future for this dear South- 
land yet, and I am going to do all I can 
to make it.” 


All this and more was imparted as soon 
as conceived to Dr. Porter’s invalid wife, 
unless it has gained something of elaboration 
in the course of thirty years. So easy a con- 
version would impugn his previous convic- 
tions, were it not for his assurance that he 
had always hated slavery. He was ‘“‘still 
true to the Lost Cause,’’ but he “‘was not 
going to hug a corpse,” and he made haste to 
take his oath of allegiance to the Federal 
Government. A year had not passed from 
Lee’s surrender before he was in New York 
economizing his new-fledged loyalty for the 
benefit of a Diocesan Theological Seminary, 
and a colored school which was certainly a 
convenient rider. and may have been some- 
thing more. A prominent Unitarian headed 
the list of generous subscriptions, and the 
United States Government conceded its Ma- 
rine Hospital in Charleston for the colored 
orphanage. Later it loaned and afterwards 
gave the United States arsenal to Dr. Porter 
for the uses of his academy. Incidentally he 
enjoyed much personal advantage and con- 
sideration. 

This book will not make the same impres- 
sion upon all. Some will be more impressed 
by the supernatural element than others who 
will argue from it that, to a sufficient bold- 
ness in mendicancy and to a complete self- 
confidence, all things are possible. 








The Wonderful Century: its Successes and 
its Failures. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1898. 8vo, pp. 400, 
with 12 folding diagrams and author’s por- 
trait. 


Mr. Wallace, in his preface, hesitates to 
declare categorically the purpose of this 
volume. He says, “It may perhaps be termed 
an appreciation of the century—of what it 
has done and what it has left undone.” 
So considered, it is not a strong performance 
is strangely incompetent for a strong man 
like Wallace. Does it not sound a bit like 
a school-boy’s composition to hear an age 
criticised substantially in this fashion: “It 
has achieved some splendid successes, but it 
has fallen into some lamentable errors’? Of 
any human production whatever we know in 
advance that it will have its merits and its 
faults. What we ask of the major critic is 
to make it plain to us what the psychological 
qualities are, and what the experience and 
discipline have been out of which merits 
and defects have alike sprung. To do this 
for the nineteenth century, with the mani- 
fold agencies that have gone to make it what 
it is, is, no doubt, a problem of the most 
intricate, And yet there is one word that 
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goes so far towards formulating the age, and 
is, at the same time, so obvious, that one 
cannot easily pardon its omission from the 
slightest description of the century. That 
word is Accuracy. To the spirit of accuracy 
(derived ultimately from the seventeenth- 
century mathematics, whose ideas the eigh- 
teenth had pumped into every cranny of 
thought) may be historically traced the 
larger part of the characteristic traits of 


the nineteenth century, even in cases where | 


these seem to be of quite the contrary com- 
plexion. Of this Mr. Wallace tells us nothing. 
He never so much as mentions even precision 
in machinery as a vital factor in the evolu- 
tion of some of our grandest ideas, such as 
the conservation of energy. The course of 


events was this: precision in the machine- | 
shops made the application of the steam | 
engine to ocean vessels practicable; the ne- | 
cessity of accurate economy of coal on those | 
vessels stimulated, as their engines aided, | 
the study of the theory of heat; the mechant- | 
| curately defined in terms at all resembling 


cal theory of heat easily suggested the con- 
servation of energy. 

No account of the achievements of the 
nineteenth century can be considered satis- 


factory which, like this, is confined to the | 


physical and natural sciences, and the arts 
connected with them, and says nothing at 
all of projected geometry nor the theory of 
functions in mathematics, nothing of the 
logic of relatives, nothing of psychological 
measurements, nothing of the ascertainment 
of laws in the growth of languages, no- 
thing of Egyptology nor of the decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
of the excavations about the Aegean and 
their results, nothing of the rewriting of 
every branch of history, nothing of Ricardo 
and later economists. Nor ought such a de- 
scription to be confined to science: in poetry, 
romance, music, painting, our century may 
claim to have gone deeper than the last. It 
is not altogether wanting even in improve- 


ments in the organization of society. Laws | 


slaves emancipated, | 


education extended, women treated serious- | Phrenology, remarks, “Most great mathema- 


| ticians are either witty or poetical; Rankine, 


have been reformed, 


ly; sobriety, decency, and self-restraint gen- 


erally, respected and demanded. To talk of | 


appreciating the nineteenth century without 


the slightest thought of any of these things | 


is so extraordinarily superficial that we are 


usti u i 1 
justified to suaposting. thet Mr. Wallace bas | tish mathematicians among Wallace’s con- 


not made public his real purpose in writing 


this book. The only part of it that is really | 
vigorous is an argument of surprising force | Cayley, Boole, Smith, Kelvin, and Stokes. 


against vaccination. What the author real- 
ly proves, however, is not so much the small 
efficacy of vaccination as the relative im- 
portance of other municipal and personal 
precautions. 
may die of smallpox though he have been 
vaccinated ever so thoroughly; while he 


cannot have the disease at all if he is not | 
A recognition of | 
this principle might save a good many lives, | 
should we have a severe epidemic of small- | 
Mr. Wallace’s own con- | 


exposed to its contagion. 


pox next winter. 
clusions go very much further; but in so far 
they are not legitimated by the scientific lo- 


gic of statistics. It is curious, however, that | 


he does show that the great falling off in 
mortality from smallpox at the beginning of 
the century was not mainly due to vac- 
cination. 


The whole argument occupies about a 


third of the volume. If this is germane to 
the professed subject of the work, it is dif- 


author published this chapter as a separate 


nor | 


| argumentative. 


It is incontestable that a man | 


essay, he had good reason to think it would 
not be read. If, however, his design was to 
seduce the reader into this chapter by pre- 
fixing 150 pages of light, entertaining dis- 
course upon the glories of the century, 
further covering his purpose by appending 
some tame chapters on imprisonment, mili- 
tarism, poverty, and the plunder of the 
earth, and if he threw in a couple of chap- 
ters in defence of phrenology, hypnotism, 
and psychical research (under which name he 
really squints at Spiritualism), partly be- 
cause of his interest in the subjects, and 
partly to relieve the exceptional character 
of his chapter on vaccination, then the book 
has by no means been unskilfully put to- 
gether. 

One word about phrenology. Mr. Wallace 
claims for this doctrine the substantial sup- 
port of modern cerebral physiology. This is 
audacious. No scientific psychologist will 
for an instant admit that the function of any 
part of the cortex of the brain can be ac- 


the marvellousness, veneration, etc., of Gall. 
Phrenology has been quite stagnant for half 
a century, a collapse in our day not at all 
likely to occur to an experimental doctrine 
not finally defunct. If it is not dead, let its 


| students publish photographs and measure- 


ments of the heads of say a hundred of the 
men whose characters have become most 
publicly known and who have lived since the 
bumps were located, and there will be a 
mass of irresistible facts that will do more 
for phrenology than any amount of mere 
disputation. A phrenologist, Mr. Wallace 
tells us, said of him, ‘‘He is fond of argu- 
ment, and not easily convinced.” A disci- 
ple of Lavater might take the face of the 
frontispiece for that of an ecclesiastic rather 
than a scientific man, for whom it seems too 
But for that trait, he would 
have been an excellent statistician. The 
same phrenologist said, “If wit were larger, 
he would be a good mathematician.” There- 
upon, Wallace, in his eagerness to advocate 


Clifford, De Morgan, Clerk-Maxwell, and 
Sylvester being well-known examples.” A 
man who justly prides himself on ability as 
a statistician should not have been guilty 
of that induction. A fair list of great Bri- 


temporaries would be Hamilton, Sylvester, 


None of them were remarkable wits, al- 
though two amused themselves with poetry. 


Of wit Wallace admits his lack. For poetry | 


he seems to have some penchant, since he 


regales the reader with upwards of fifty ele- | 


gant extracts, of the taste of which the 
following may serve as a sample: 
“O Lavoisier, master great, 
We mourn your awful fate, 
But never tire of singing to your praise. 
You laid foundations true, 
And we must trace to you 
The chemistry of our enlightened days." 


There is a tolerable index, though it omits 
more than two hundred names of persons 
mentioned. 





The Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy. By Walter E. Woodbury, F.R.P.S. 
New York: The Scovill & Adams Co. 1898. 


The dictionary of photographic terms and 


_ objects which has been appearing as feuille- 
| ton in the Photographic Times, is now pub- 
ficult to say what would not be so. Had the | 


lished in a handsome quarto, filling a want 
which, if not urgent, is at least sensible, and 


will make the book a boon to students of 
photography. It will at the same time serve 
as a convenient book of reference for 
terms of the chemistry of photography by 
those who are engaged in experiments on the 
practical conditions of preparation and de 


velopment. 


the 


Those who can remember the condition of 
portraiture when photography first became 
a successful and practical process, will re 
call the lamentations the 
disappearance of portrait- and miniature 
painters as the inevitable consequence of the 
hew discovery. 
from the moment that gave 
away to a chemical The 
prognostic has not waited long for its con 
futation, and the highest attainment of pho 
tography has served only that it 
has nothing in common with art except the 
use of a symbol vocabulary. The general 
eagerness of photographers, especially the 
professionals, to ticket themselves as ‘‘art 
ists,”” led us to turn at once to the rubric 
Art, to ascertain how far the book lends it 
self to the easy flattery of the craft, and it 
is refreshing to find no allusion to any claim 
of that nature, or any use of the word “art” 
except in the barbarous desig- 
nating a form of the collotype—4. ¢., prepar 
ing and printing from a film of gelatine on 
which an image has been impressed by light 
through a negative. 

The author here and there shows his Eng 
lish education in the use of terms. His de 


over impending 


Art was doomed, it was said, 
herself 
shallow 


Nature 


process 


to show 


“artotype,” 


finition of “Blanchard’s brush’’ as made of 
“swan's-down calico’ will hardly be under- 
stood by the average American, who knows 
“calico” as a printed cotton cloth, while the 
material for Blanchard’s brush is known 


here as ‘‘cotton flannel” or “Canton flannel.” 
Under “Camera,” something should have been 
said to the credit of the inventors of the 


indispensable portable variety, the perfecting 
of which has, more than anything else ex 
cept the invention of the dry plate, made 
photography accessible to all, and multiplied 


the race of amateurs who carry the kodak 
to the ends of the world. The first success 
ful portable camera was the product of an 
English amateur by the name of Kinnear, 
but the whole tribe of recent “bellows’’ and 
folding cameras now in use and shown in 
plates Nos. 80, 81, 82 of the dictionary are 
modifications of a camera invented by Mr. W 
J. Stillman in 1867, and originally manufas 

tured by George Hare of London. That the 
kodak is not mentioned in the Dictionary is 
probably due to the trade interests of its 
publishers. This omission, and that of any 
useful definition and description 
loid films, the use of which is the basis of 
the kodak system, are grave defects in a dic- 
tionary intended for general use, into which 
the interests of the “shop’’ should not be al- 
lowed to enter. Of all the recent improve- 
ments in photography for travellers the ko- 
dak is by far the most important, and no 
reader of the Dictionary will fail to question 
it for that subject. 

The article on Emulsions is, so far as the 
most recent form of preparation of dry 
plates is concerned, very full; but an arti- 
cle is given to a “collodion-albumen" emul - 
sion which was never a success, while the 
collodion emulsions which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, are still of inestimable value, 
are most inadequately treated, and the Di 
tionary’s recommendation should not be fol 
lowed. The old wet process, though of less 
practical value than the collodion emulsion, 
is given full treatment. 
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The article on lenses is, perhaps, the most 
important, and yet is the most defective. 
None of the most important improvements 
in lenses of the last ten years are mention- 
ed. The credit given to Dallmeyer, alone of 
English makers, is beyond all reason. His 
rapid rectilinear is simply an adaptation, 
without credit, of Steinheil’s aplanatic lens; 
and Ross’s adaptation, equally valuable, is 
not mentioned. All the most valuable mo- 
dern lenses—the Zeiss and Goertz series— 


are ignored completely, while they in fact 
supersede all the lenses mentioned in the 
article. The Ross “Concentric,” the most 
valuable landscape lens ever constructed, is 
not mentioned, though it was the pioneer 
of all the marvellous combinations con- 
structed with the Jena glass, which now 
practically monopolize the field of special 
and rapid work. 

The article on orthochromatic or isochro- 





matic photography, so important to-day, is, 


on the contrary, very full. The term is, 
strictly speaking, a misnomer—no combina- 
tion of “sensitizers” or apparatus has ever 
given the true values of colored objects; the 
results obtained are approximate only. The 
references to foreign and non-English ex- 
periments and discoveries are too few to 
impart a knowledge of what has been done 
in Europe (apart from England), and leave 
the impression that the author’s learning is 
limited to his own language. 
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